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THE GREAT OKLAHOMA BUFFALO CHASE. 


By CHARLES U. BECKER. 


HE buffalo chase, advertised to 

take place at the Cowboy and In- 
dian Celebration at 101 Ranch, Bliss, 
Oklahoma Territory, June 11, was not 
carried out according to the program 
outlined by the newspapers previous to 
the show. 

It was never the intention of Miller 
Bros., proprietors of the ranch, to 
slaughter their herd or in any way mal- 
treat it. The buffaloes cost too much 
money—something like $16,o0oo—and 
were purchased for breeding purposes. 
The erroneous idea prevailing in the 
East that the whole herd was to be killed 
to make a cowboy and Indian holiday 
caused the Washington authorities to or- 
der two companies of Oklahoma militia 
to Bliss, to prevent “the outrage.” 

An editor of an Eastern sporting 
magazine figured prominently in the ne- 
gotiations. When he heard that there 
was to be a buffalo chase and a barbe- 
cue he got busy—firing telegrams of in- 
quiry and protest at the Miller Bros. 
They had a heap to contend with and 
did not have the time then to go into 
details and the editor did not seem to 
tumble to the sarcasm of their replies. 
So the matter was carried up to Wash- 
ington and the soldiers came, pitching 
their tents on the heights overlooking 
the valley, where the show was given. 
They arrived Saturday night, but a buf- 


falo had been killed that afternoon and 
when taps sounded the meat was being 
roasted over an open fire at the cowboy 
camp. The buffalo slaughtered was an 
old bull which had been fattened for the 
occasion. He had been on the ranch for 
years and Miller brothers had no fur- 
ther use for him. 

Cutting the bull out of the herd was 
an event filled with excitement. The 
place decided upon for the slaughter was 
in front of the Miller ranch house, which 
stands in the middle of a grassy pre- 
serve near the mouth of the Salt Fork 
of the Arkansas River, 2 miles from the 
crowds at the show grounds. Two 
thousand Ponca, Otoe, Cheyenne and 
Missouri Indians, all mounted and gaily 
decked out in war paint and a profusion 
of feathers and bright colors, were 
drawn up in the road in front of the 
house, with Geronimo, chief of the 
Apaches, who was there under military 
guard from Fort Sill, at the head of the 
column. It was a great sight, that of 
the statue-like Indians, mounted, with 
war bonnets and colored blankets flut- 
tering in the strong wind which was 
blowing. It was distinctly war-like, 
there being something about it all which 
made your blood tingle—something sug- 
gestive of the tiger crouching for a 
spring, the eagle watching its prey. 
There is something wild and lonely 
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about the Indian. I never see him but 
there springs up in my mind a back- 
ground of lava-capped sandhills, rising 
the one behind the other until they fade 
into the blue horizon. Strip him of his 
civilized clothes, which he reluctantly 
wears, and drape him out in the gar- 
ments of the savage, and Presto! he is 
an Indian again, in mind, heart, soul— 
the traces of civilization swept from his 
memory. Most of the Indians lined up 
in the road could remember when the 
plains were covered with buffalo. 

The herd was feeding at the far 
side of a thousand-acre alfalfa field 
and 50 cowboys were told off to 
ride out and drive up the _ bull 
selected to be killed. With a shout 
they dashed away, their goat and 
buffalo “chaps” flapping, their arms 
swinging and their bright neck handker- 
chiefs fluttering in the breeze. It was a 
call to the chase and there was a percep- 
tible movement in the line of Indians. 

The bull was cut out of the herd and 
started across the field, but he did not go 
far before he decided to return. He 
wheeled about and charged the cow- 
boys, who, despite the fact that they 
shouted, fired their revolvers and raced 
back and forth in front of him, could not 
hold him. Two hundred more cowboys 
dashed down the road and wheeled into 
the field with a great clatter of spurs and 
accoutrements and went to the assist- 
ance of the 50. Once more the bull was 
cut out of the herd and headed for the 
ranch house. The cowboys rode in one 
direction, making the figure of a half- 
moon, with the horns extending past 
either flank of the buffalo. Consequent- 
ly, when he would break through the 
first line, there was still a line of riding 
cowboys behind him. The rear line was 
a half circle, too, and when the buffalo 
would get through the first line, the 
cowboys forming it would go to the rear, 
and there was always a new moon with 
its horns toward the bull. 

The movements of the cowboys were 
as graceful and orderly as the move- 
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ments of the best trained cavalry. They 
were splendid horsemen, all of them, 
and their tactics were the tactics of cow- 
men in handling unruly steers. But 
driving a buffalo and driving a steer 
are different propositions. For half an 
hour the moon-shaped line of cowboys 
moved back and forth in the field, mak- 
ing little or no progress. 

The crowd up at the ranch house was 
growing impatient. Presently Geroni- 
mo leaned over to Capt. “ Lute” Stover 
in command of the military guard, and 
said: “ I can stand this no longer. I must 
join in the chase. I must see! Come! ” 
Capt. Stover gave a sharp command and 
Geronimo and the military guard 
wheeled into the field. It was a signal 
to the other Indians. With blood curd- 
ling yells, their line moved on, single file, 
to join in the drive. 

This immense body of cowboys and 
Indians, manceuvering, shooting and 
shouting like mad, was a symphony of 
color. Did they frighten the buffalo? 
Indeed not. He was very angry. Hoist- 
ing his tail in the air, he would lope 
gracefully back and forth in front of 
the moving line, looking for an opening. 
Suddenly he would decide to go through 
and with lowered head would charge di- 
rectly at the horsemen, who would scat- 
ter right and left precipitately. The In- 
dians fairly lost control of themselves. 
As they would dash past the buffalo 
they would swing their arms and utter 
a series of screeches that would stam- 
pede a herd of cattle in a minute. It did 
no good. A buffalo refuses to submit 
to control. The bull successfully defied 
and outwitted the Indians and the cow- 
boys. 

The drive was given up and an auto- 
mobile darted out from the yard of the 
ranch house. Beside the chauffeur was 
Dr. H. E. Thomas, of Chicago, who was 
selected to shoot the buffalo. A buffalo. 
stands at bay perfectly still, but if you 
observe closely you will see that his 
eyes keep following the enemy. He will 
remain in that attitude until he thinks 








the enemy is within his reach, when he 
will suddenly charge. A buffalo mov- 
ing is not dangerous, but standing still 
he is an uncertain proposition. 

The bull was standing with lowered 
head when the automobile raced up. Be- 
fore Dr. Thomas could shoot, he 
charged the machine, but the chauffeur 
turned to one side out of danger. Turn- 
ing quickly, Dr. Thomas fired and the 
buffalo fell, the ball striking behind the 
left ear and ranging forward. Capt. 
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rocity, until Capt. Stover spoke sharply 
to him, when he put up the knife, 
mounted his pony and rode back to 
camp. A buffalo is deceiving when it 
comes to weight—this bull, though he 
did not look it, weighing a ton and a 
half. The short legs and small hips and 
the ease with which it lopes over the 
ground, give one the impression that a 
buffalo is a light weight. The bull was 
roasted and served in sandwiches to the 
guests of the ranch. 








CUTTING THE BULL OUT OF THE HERD. 





Stover and Geronimo (chosen to bleed 
the buffalo) dashed up. In a few seconds 
the old Indian had cut the bull’s thoat, 
and as he did so all the savagery in his 
nature came to the surface. With lips 
drawn tightly over clenched teeth, he 
drew his b-eath with a hissing sound. 
Like a tiger or lion he was roused by 
the sight and smell of blood. With drip- 
ping knife in one hand, he stood facing 
the crowd, his creased face and glitter- 
ing eyes telling a story of bottled-up fe- 





Early Sunday morning, before the 
show started, the Miller herd of buffalo 
was turned into the wire enclosed arena 
inside the mile and a half of grand 
stand. When the crowd began to gather 
cowboys were sent out to drive the herd 
out into a pen. There was a chute un- 
der the press stand for this purpose, but 
the buffalo refused to enter it. More 
mounted cowboys and Indians entered 
the ring and then a drive, like the one 
of the day before when the bull was 
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cut out of the herd and killed, took place 
again. Twenty thousand people climbed 
into the grand stand and cheered the 
clever movements of the Indians and 
cowboys. 

Running buffalo are an interesting 
sight. They run in a circle and can 
change their course with surprising 
swiftness. When they turn there is 
mever any bunching and colliding. They 
turn with the regularity of trained sol- 
diers when the officer shouts, “ File 
right!” or “ File left!” It is astonish- 
ing how rapidly buffalo travel. They 
lope like a cow pony and seem to travel 
slowly. It is when you see a cowboy 
trying to overtake and turn back a buf- 
falo that has broken away from the herd 
that you begin to realize how swiftly 
they really do move. It takes a fast 
pony to outrun one. 

An interesting sight, as the herd 
raced around the ring, now and then 
breaking away from the cowboys and In- 
dians and scattering, was the way one 
buffalo cow took care of her calf. He 
was a little fellow, just growing a hump. 
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One would think he would give out and 
be run over and trampled to death. Not 
much! He could run as fast as the old 
buffalo. He generally raced between 
his mother and another buffalo, keeping 
close to his mother’s side. 

Before the herd could be put through 
the chute it was necessary to drive the 
crowd out of the grand stand and haul 
down the large American flag from 
above the press stand. Then, one of the 
buffalo turning into the chute, the others 
followed pell-mell like so many sheep. 

There are 35 old buffaloes and 1 calf 
in the Miller herd. They were pur- 
chased of Charles Allard, Ravalli Coun- 
ty, Montana, by George Miller, secre- 
tary of the 101 Ranch Corporation. Mr. 
Miller intends building up the herd and 
is now engaged in organizing a National 
Buffalo Breeders’ Association, the object 
of which will be to increase the number 
of pure blood buffaloes in the country. 
We now have something less than 300 
of these animals, and Miller Bros. pro- 
pose buying every buffalo put on the 
market from now on. 


THROUGH THE SHARK LINE TO JAPAN. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


By ALBERT M. STRONG. 


HE incident I am about to tell you 

of happened last September; but, 

even yet, the memory of that awful 
night sends a cold chill to my heart. I 
don’t believe I will ever be able to swim 
again in salt water. 

In August last I shipped out of Van- 
couver, B. C., on a Japanese horse trans- 
port—hoping to see at least a part of the 
great Russo-Japanese War. The re- 
sults of that trip—its disappointments 
and few redeeming features—I shall 
save for a future story. It is only of one 
little incident—small in itself, yet 
fraught with direst peril—that I tell you 
now. 

To begin with, Japan is a queer coun- 


try and many peculiar conditions obtain 
there. Never an easy shore to land upon, 
since this war commenced it has been 
getting rapidly worse in this respect, un- 
til now it is almost an impossibility for 
a foreigner to make a landing, unless he 
be amply vouched for; and in Japanese 
official eyes there is no credential so po- 
tent as is Uncle Sam’s big passport. Un- 
luckily I was without this valuable asset 
—hence the story. 

We had lain at the dock near the 
naval stores yard at Nagasaki for a full 
week. The Nishawa—the transport in 
which I, with several other war-seeking 
soldiers of fortune, had made the trip 
from Vancouver—had discharged all 
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her great cargo of horses and military 
supplies, and we were all still on board. 
So closely had we been watched that to 
slip ashore was impossible and all ef- 
forts to bribe the guards had proved 
ineffectual. The Japanese simply wanted 
no foreigners in their Empire and would 
enlist none in their army. It looked as 
if we were “ up against a hard game.” 

On the afternoon of Sept. 17 the 
transport was towed out to the anchor- 
age in the bay and we heard that she was 
to sail at daybreak the next morning. 

That night my especial chum and my- 
self sat on the forecastle deck, looking 
longingly towards the lights in the dis- 
tant city, and wishing it had been possi- 
ble for us to have staid there at least a 
little while. The broad bay was calm as 
a mill pond and a magnificent full moon 
lit the tiny ripples with a phosporescent 
gleam that looked like polished silver. It 
was almost flood tide and th. sioating 
débris that always marks a great com- 
mercial harbor was all drifting shore- 
ward. 

“Tt wouldn’t be much of a job to 
swim from here to the shore,” remarked 
my comrade, White; “that tide would 
help a lot—but what’s the use? We 
couldn’t get our plunder ashore too.” 

Then I had an inspiration (?). 

“What would be the matter with 
loading the cameras and other truck into 
one of those big feed tubs and pushing 
it ashore ahead of us?” I asked. 

It seemed a feasible idea, and, after a 
half hour of discussion, White went to 
look for a suitable tub, while I gathered 
the traps together. That there could be 
any danger in such an undertaking 
neither of us ever gave a thought. 

An hour later, if any watcher on the 
Nishawa had looked closely, he could 
have seen two heads floating close beside 
a big tub, apparently filled with straw. 
It was White and myself starting on 
what turned out to be the most danger- 
ous feat I have ever undertaken. 

The water was warm and pleasant and 
to swim in the heavy brine seemed hard- 
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ly to need any exertion. The tide too, 
now very near the flood, helped us along 
in fine shape. We were nearly a thou- 
sand yards from the ship and possibly 
twice that distance from the shore, be- 
fore anything arose to disturb our pleas- 
ant diversion. We. had passed many 
little bunches of débris on our way and 
from one I had drawn a short, thin piece 
of board that I was using as a kind of 
float. I believe now that that piece of 
board saved our lives. 

As I said before, the bay was smooth. 
There was scarcely a ripple on the dark, 
shining water and this made any object 
on its surface easily distinguishable. I 
had turned to look back at the great 
black hulk we had left so short a time 
before and was quietly congratulating 
myself on escaping the return trip to 
America on her, when I saw, less than 
twenty feet behind us, a dark brown tri- 
angular shape that was sailing along in 
our wake, yet gaining steadily. I knew 
that thing instantly. I had seen it often 
before and I knew that its presence was 
an awful menace. It was the dorsal fin 
of a huge shark. I was almost paralyzed. 
I could hardly control my fear enough 
to tell White what I had seen. When I 
did tell him he was almost as_ badly 
frightened as myself, but said: “ Swim 
as fast as you can and give me that 
board. No shark will come very close to 
us if we can make a commotion on the 
water. I’ll do that and you swim for it.” 
This chum of mine was an old man-o’- 
war’s man and the sequel shows that he 
knew what he was talking about. 

I swam as hard as I could, but my 
limbs were chilled and my heart seemed 
in “cold storage.” White—a big, power- 
ful fellow and an expert swimmer—cir- 
cled about, beating the water with his 
board and encouraging me; for now, 
in place of one, I could easily count a 
dozen in any direction in which I looked. 
We were literally swimming in a sea of 
sharks. They never seemed to come any 
nearer, yet they were always in sight 
and the terror of always seeing those big 
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fins cleaving the water, almost within 
reach of my hand, gave me an ephem- 
eral strength that I never possessed be- 
fore. 

At last, after what seemed ages of 
terror and suffering, my feet struck the 
sand of the beach and then I collapsed 
completely. Had it not been for my 
friend I would have drowned in water 
scarcely three feet in depth. White got 
me ashore and jaid me on the warm 
white sand and then landed our tub and 
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dragged it out of reach of the tide. I 
lay on the beach unconscious until 
almost daybreak, and when I did realize 
where I was I had only strength enough 
to crawl up the beach a little ways to the 
shade of some low bushes growing there. 

I have been through many wars and 
in many tight places besides those that 
always attend the soldier, but I have 
never had quite so horrible a night as 
that I passed in the Yellow Sea. 


TROUT FISHING ON THE GUNNISON. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN 


HEN the unbroken mantle of 
the Sangre de Cristo range 


melts under a 


summer sun 
into foaming streams that fill the 
Gunnison from bank to bank with 
tawny floods; when the days are 
longest and the pale blue iris of 
the meadow-land reflects the crystal 


beauty of the sky; when the red-winged 
blackbird and his brother of the yellow 
mask swing on the reeds and give voice 
to the ecstasy in their breasts, a million 
creatures of the river-beds are called to 
a higher life and the willow-fly appears. 
The so-called heligramites that for many 
seasons have lived beneath the rocks in 
the swiftest stream, hiding in darkest 
places from the sun, crawl from their ob- 
scurity to fasten their ugly frames to 
reeds and willow twigs, and to leave 
behind them as they break their bonds 
these empty shells of their baser lives. 

The man who gropes for years in the 
dripping levels of the mines, to emerge 
at last in a splendor that dazzles Wash- 
ington, Newport and London, and Paris 
perhaps, is as much ephemeral as these 
Neuroptere of which we write. 

“The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.” 

It is the rule that for all life must be 
the stages that lead to the sunset glory 
of the fading day; from the grub to the 


imago and the wings that shine in the 
light of our summer-time, we follow the 
path alike. To the willow-flies are given 
the longest days, when the glories of 
Nature are most superb, that they may 
live and love and die at their best in a 
few brief hours. Years of obscurity— 
a week of life itselfi—a lifetime of schem- 
ing and saving—a little while, when the 
soul is full of the fear of the Reaper’s 
call—the story is just the same. 

But the fisherman hardly concerns 
himself with the sentimental side of 
things; when word comes up that the 
flies are out a hundred miles further 
down the river, he puts his rod together 
and gets in shape to fish; when at last, 
after long searching, the first willow- 
fly is found clinging to a shrub, he is 
filled with the elation that comes with the 
sounding of the bugle across the bivouac. 

It was about the 12th of June that 
C. A. Green, postmaster at Iola, Colo., 
and owner of the Iola Hotel and Cabins, 
sent word that the willow-flies had ap- 
peared, and our friend Davis and Parson 
Tom Uzzell couldn't wait any longer 
to start. Two or three days later the 
former sent word that -the flies were 
plentiful and the water was going down. 
The river-gauge at the Iola bridge had 
shown a depth of 7 ft., the highest water 
in 15 years. The next to join the col- 
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ony was Mr. Lovell, the “ Surveyor” of 
Camp Sports Afield in 1903, whose cour- 
teous and chivalrous ways have made 
him “The Baron” ever since. And 
when, on the 20th of June, we left the 
train at Iola, we spied him hieing across 
the field to greet us in a strange array 
that reminded us of the Klondyke styles. 

Iola is 300 miles from Denver, the 
Denver & Rio Grande train leaving at 
9:30 p. m. and arriving there about noon 
the next day. The road from Salida to 
Gunnison is over the world-famous Mar- 
shall Pass, and the sight of Mount 
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The sun was now at its height in the 
sky and 16 hours of daylight were for all 
who cared to rise at 4 o'clock. In an 
hour Mr. Campbell (we have known him 
as the Cardinal) and myself were off 
for the river—a third of a mile across 
the meadows. The ladies rested and ar- 
ranged and the boys who were with us 
started down the track for the lower 
bridge. 

It was the right thing to use a buck- 
shot as a sinker and to fish with a willow 
fly on a large hook in the eddies of the 
riffles, and it sounded good from those 

















PARSON TOM UZZELL. 





WAITING FOR THE DENVER TRAIN. 





Ouray from the Pass is well worth the 
trip itself. The Gunnison Valley is a 
fertile and beautiful land and the great 
government irrigating tunnel above 
Montrose will add 40 square miles of 
productive fields to its riches. 

At Iola we found Parson Uzzell and 
H. C. Davis ready to go home. The Par- 
son told us mournfully, as he helped the 
boys with their tackle, that he must re- 
turn, because, as he said, “ A little girl 
I have known for eighteen years is to be 
married tomorrow, and I promised to 
be there.” 


who had their baskets full of fish, but I 
caught but one trout that afternoon, 
though the rest of the party did better. 
As I returned at dusk I stood for a few 
minutes watching Mr. Connerton, who 
had a dozen fine fish (taken since noon). 
Watch a man who knows how and you 
learn what no amount of talk can teach. 

Remembering that a new _ stream 
means new ways, I followed along with 
such a man the next morning for two 
hours before I had a rise. About II a. 
m. he turned back and I went on up 
stream. I had 2 fish by this time, and 
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had come to a famous place, to me un- 
known, where a riffle 20 ft. wide cut off 
an island from the meadow. Here I 
was busy with the study of the willow- 
flies, which were clinging everywhere to 
the grass in the meadow, when a wind 
came up from the north and the trout 
began to leap. As the breeze grew 
strong and came. in gusts, the flies be- 
gan their daily flight, shining in the 
clear sunlight with gauzy wings. Many 
of them fell into the stream and were 
soon devoured, and whereas for hours I 
had scarcely known a bite, now I was 
too busy for thought. In an hour (hav- 
ing taken off the sinker) I caught 12 
fine fish and lost three hooks, besides 
using 50 flies for bait. At I p. m. the 
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over the nose. When equipped at all 
points and for all emergencies the Iola 
fisherman is a sight. 

While waiting the expected breeze to- 
ward noon, I studied the willow-flies. 
The meadows are full of little ditches for 
irrigation, through which the water is 
moving constantly, and about these 
places the flies are most numerous. 
Wherever they are found there will be 
water beneath them, except when they 
are carried too far by the wind and 
alight as best they can. The females are 
to be found with clusters of eggs as 
large as peas attached, and upon being 
disturbed the eggs are dropped into 
the water. Great bunches of the flies 
form on willows and shrubs above the 




















STONE OR WILLOW FLIES.—Back Wings Pulled Open. 





leaping ceased and the pride of the day 
was over. (Next day the whole State 
knew that the trout were rising to the 
flies.) Fishing intermittently through 
the afternoon resulted in a catch of 5 
more trout, although Baron Lovell 
landed 14 while the wind blew a gale. 
The next day, after preparing my 
catch for shipment to Denver, I again 
rigged up and took to the river. In June 
and July the mosquitos are vicious and 
innumerable, but a bee-net and kid or 
leather gloves make one immune. These 
are indispensable if comfort is desired. 
The sun is also hot and burns quickly, 
and some wear a piece of court-plaster 


stream, and their eggs, falling into the 
river, lodge among the stones and in 
due time hatch into larve. 

In their short life as flies the fertili- 
zation and laying of their eggs is their 
only mission. They neither toil nor spin 
and they do not eat and they are soon 
dead: the birds are fed by them and the 
Gunnison rainbows are famous for their 


size. Hardly a river in the country af- 
fords better feed for trout than this 
stream. 


At 11:30 a. m., while I watched a 
beautiful avocet that was wading along 
the island’s banks the wind came up as 
before and thousands of willow flies were 
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soon shining in the sun. They lit upon 
me in dozens and clung to my rod, and 
as I fished there was no need to search 
for bait. The fish began to jump at 
floating flies, but not so eagerly as the 
day before, and eight was all I caught 
before 2 p. m. 

Later in the day I came upon the 
ladies, who had each caught a large 
rainbow and who were happy. They 
had been under the tutelage of the wife 
of the station agent (who was called al- 
ways by her “ Willie’), she being the 
best fisherman in the camp. She was the 
proud mother of five children, and it 
was worth while to see the oldest of the 
children—a girl of 12—bringing the 
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graphs, it does indicate one of the same 
species and one practically the same. The 
name of hellgramite, as applied to the 
pupa, is a misnomer; for the fierce-look- 
ing Corydalis Cornutus or Dobson Fly 
is the image or perfect insect, which is 
the last form of the hellgramite. The 
Dobson has a _ wing-spread of four 
inches, while the Stone Fly is under 
three inches. 

The Stone Fly, while of the Neurop- 
tere or lace-winged insects, is of late 
classed as a Neuropteroid—not as a per- 
fect type of the order. Dr. Howard’s 
description of the Stone Fly (Pteronar- 
cys Nobilis) and his illustration of it fit 
in with the habits and appearance of the 




















COLORADO HELLGRAMITES.—A Famous Bait. 





baby a half-mile across the meadows for 
refreshment at the maternal fountain. 
The ladies only, of course, assisted at 
this primitive ceremonial, but of the oc- 
currence I am fully informed. 

After dinner at the Iola Hotel, where 
we always found a good bill-of-fare, I 
made note of what I could say about 
the Willow Fly, which I give for what it 
is worth—believing that no guess-work 
has been accepted in making up the 
data. 

First of all, the Willow Fly is called 
by Dr. L. O. Howard the Stone Fly; if 
his name does not mean the identical in- 
sect of which we give life-size photo- 


Willow Fly of the Gunnison, known in 
California as the Salmon Fly. The Stone 
Fly is then a Neuropteroid—iiterally a 
nerve-winged insect, order Perlidz: one 
of 13 genera and of less than 100 spe- 
cies. It has large front wings, anten- 
nz, two anal filaments (absent in the 
true hellgramite), hidden jaws, six 
legs, and, in the larval state, rather a 
smooth body. The Dobson or true hell- 
gramite appears to have innumerable 
legs, as the sections of the body are pro- 
longed at the sides in extending points. 

The stone fly, as we have said, lays its 
eggs in clusters dropped into the stream, 
where they sink and lodge in safe places. 
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under the stones. The real hellgramite 
is hatched from eggs deposited on leaves 
of trees in the open air. The Colorado 
fisherman will never change his nomen- 
clature, butt the stone fly larva is wrong- 
fully called a hellgramite, although the 
insects are closely allied. The Dobson— 
the Reubens call it conniption bug—can 
bite wickedly, but the stone fly never 
does. The Dobson larva exists 35 months 
in the water before becoming a fly, and 
is quiescent in the pupal stage for some 
weeks, while the stone fly is active in all 
stages. Fill a box with the so-called hell- 
gramites in June and most of them, if 
they are taken from the edge of the 
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The popular ignorance of their habits 
is incredible, and some who live by the 
Gunnison assured me that after the wil- 
low-fly season no hellgramites of any 
size were left in the river. 

There are many kinds of stone flies— 
the long-tailed ephemeral May fly being 


well known. A _ smaller fly, similar 
to the one we illustrate, is also common 
in June. 


So much for the willow-fly and the 
Colorado hellgramite. When we had di- 
gested the bug scientifically we looked 
upon it in a practical light and arranged 
for the ladies to go to the river the next 
morning when the fish were feeding. 

















IN DEAD EARNEST. 


THE BARON'S CREEL IS FULL. 





river, will have become flies before 
morning. The larva of the stone fly is 
carnivorous and devours other forms of 
animal life. 

Being unable, even in Dr. Howard's 
mention of the stone fly genera, to find 
anything about the length of time they 
are aquatic larve, I venture to say that 
they probably live in this form for 35 
months, as does the Dobson hellgra- 
mite. At any time of the year the Gun- 
nison hellgramite may be found in all 
sizes. As they only exist as flies for a 
month, this would indicate that some of 
them become flies each year, while the 
others continue to grow. 


At 10 a. m. of Friday—fish day (and 
ladies’ day, as it proved)—Mrs. Allen 
and Mrs. Campbell began whipping the 
stream—each having a steel rod that 
made their occasional resort to slinging 
a trout over their heads quite the thing. 

In one picture we show a case of 
“dead earnest,” and a willow-fly can be 
seen as a spot upon Mrs. A.’s white 
waist. In this place Mrs. A. landed a 
ten-inch brook trout with the same dem- 
onstrations that a lady is wont to em- 
ploy in dealing with the unexpected 
snake. About 11 o’clock the wind blew 
the flies and we certainly had royal 
sport. Within an hour and a half each 








of the ladies caught 12 fine trout, besides 
those they at first slung into the next 
county, and as some of the fish were 
over a pound in weight, their exultation 
may be better imagined. Two days be- 
fore each one of them had caught a two- 
pound sucker at the bridge—they are 
sensitive about this—but, as they reluc- 
tantly returned to the hotel to prepare for 
the homeward trip, they felt that they 
were covered with glory. And so they 
were, for they had surprised the all-wise 
who had smiled at the idea of their suc- 
cess. They fished from a dry bank this 
day, in low shoes, and lost no hooks or 
leaders. 

The largest fish taken by any of our 
party was caught by Ben Williams and 
was over I5 inches long. The boys were 
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very successful and sent fish home the 
second day of their stay. 

As we climbed toward Marshall Pass 
the same evening, the May flies blew 
into the car windows and the sunlight 
was all of a glitter with millions of mos- 
quitos that hovered above the tortuous 
ways of the Tomichi and the Cochetopa 
streams. It was the 23d of June—still 
one of the longest days—and again we 
reflected upon the bounty of a Provi- 
dence that to these ephemeral and beau- 
tiful creatures we have studied has given 
the full and glorious measure of its per- 
fect days, when the air is quick with a 
keener life and every meadow is bright 
with flowers and the plumage of singinz 
birds. 


NIGHT. 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE. 


“"Tis a woodland enchanted! 
The great August noonlight, 
Through myriad rifts slanted, 
Leaf and bole sprinkles 
With flickering gold.” 

N this occasion it was a dense 
forest by an August moonlight en- 
chanted; not a “still and silent” 

forest, but a forest full of life and myriad 
sounds, dark shadows and spectral sil- 
houettes. At half-past 9 on August 25, 
1904, I entered the forest for a night 
study. The moon was shining brightly, 
making progress easy ; the forest was ex- 
tensive and dense, yet its every ravine and 
cow trail was familiar to me. For three 
years I had rambled through these woods 
by daylight, but the night forest was 
strangely different from the day forest; 
even the sounds were different and far 
more numerous. Dark, ghostly images 


were constantly appearing before me or 
on either side—a tall, black image with 
outstretched arms, a low, crouching ani- 
mal, or a weird dwarf of hideous outline 
—but as I would draw near each would 
resolve itself into some familiar land- 





mark. The voices of the tree toads and 
the crickets were the loudest and the 
most incessant. Now and then a rust- 
ling in the leaves would tell of some 
fleeing animal. Once a rabbit ran into 
the path not more than 15 steps ahead of 
me, stopped a second and then disap- 
peared in the gloom of the undergrowth. 
Savagely the wavering shadows 
seemed to snatch at me as I passed; yet 
the touch of their long arms was so 
gentle I could not feel it, even when they 
embraced me. The shadows and the sift- 
ing moonlight were the poetry of the 
scenes. How they enhanced the weird- 
ness of the darker spaces! The song of 
the tree toad and the medley of countless 
insects made nocturnal music—rather 
inharmonious, I admit, yet a distinctive 
feature of the August nights that will 
neither be silenced nor go unnoticed. 
From the hill top a little screech owl 
sang his tremulous whining notes, and 
once or twice a diurnal bird uttered its 
call note. I did not catch the notes dis- 
tinctly, but believe it was a thrush—prob- 
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ably Wilson’s thrush. A barred owl flew 
from a tree near the footpath as I ap- 
proached; I attempted to follow it, but 
soon ran into a forgotten blackberry 
patch, the pointed arguments of which 
caused me to abandon the chase. I re- 
turned to the path and continued slowly 
through the moonlit woods, my eyes and 
ears straining to catch every sight and 
sound. More than once I was startled 
by the bewildered flight of some little bird 
near the pathside, and once—shall I con- 
fess it?—I stopped suddenly, not a little 
frightened at a strange, black form mov- 
ing stealthily (as I thought) in the shad- 
ows of a bit of dense undergrowth. I 
looked at the object a minute or so; then, 
as my courage began to rise, I held my 
gun in readiness and advanced as quietly 
as possible; I had moved forward only a 
few yards, when suddenly the black ob- 
ject ran off through the woods, uttering 
half a dozen frightened grunts as it dis- 
appeared in the shadows; it was a black 
hog—probably one of my own. 

Presently I came within the realm of 
elder blossom perfume. I could not see 
the creamy flowers, but their rich 
fragrance was unmistakable. Who that 
has even once inhaled their delightful 
odor could ever forget it? 

From the valley the notes of a whip- 
poorwill floated up to me in rapid suc- 
cession—quite an unusual incident, as 
the whippoorwill is a silent bird at this 
time of the year. 

After a little while the wind increased 
and the night began to grow cool; white, 
flaky clouds were drifting across the face 
of the moon; the swaying branches 
rustled their crispy leaves. The night 
air was invigorating and delightfully re- 
freshing and gave to my mind a certain 
buoyancy that I had never experienced in 
a daylight ramble. The dark trunks of 
the trees seemed like anything else rather 
than senseless wood; they appeared im- 
mensely tall in the dim moonlight, their 
leafy tops seeming like solid, trembling 
pyramids; the shadows lay across the 
path like an irregular lattice work, as the 
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moonlight, entering between the dark tree 
tops, made dim-lit patches on the forest 
floor. The moon shadows are entirely 
different from the sun shadows. In the 
moonlight the shadows and the trees pre- 
sent a vastly different picture from what 
the day rambler is accustomed to see, and 
they tell a different story. 

At night the shadows are cast in a 
gloom, yet they are more distinct and 
more conspicuous than the shadows of 
broad daylight. Let anyone who doubts 
this assertion spend a little while in heavy 
timber at night when there is a bright 
moon. At night the sharpest eyes cannot 
see even half; the limit of vision is near 
at hand and how hard the faithful eyes 
strive to stretch the limit! At night no 
human voice or footstep is heard: only 
the voices of wild creatures fill the forest 
vastness and in the sounds of these wild 
creatures a silence reigns. 

The study of a forest by bright moon- 
light acts as a stimulant tothe senses and 
as a tonic to the faculties. The senses are 
keved to such a high tension as to pre- 
clude all languor; the expectancy and 
the shadow images admit of no monot- 
ony. During a night ramble the imagi- 
nation is probably the most active of all 
the faculties; never for a single moment 
does it lack for an incentive. Dryads 
will peep at you from every tree trunk; 
Athena will kiss your cheeks* and her 
merry attendants may gambol around 
you and brush against you; shadowy 
peris may whisper in your ear; even old 
Pan himself may lead along the path- 
way, or perhaps the world-renowned lit- 
tle Puck will play a trick upon you. 

In a moonlit forest one gets very close 
to Nature, sees her in an unfamiliar phase 
and may read a scarcely known chapter 
in her wonderful book. Every hour of 
the passing night brings a change: the 
air changes; the aspect of the forest 
changes; the shadows of 10 o'clock are 
not the shadows of 1 o’clock—they are 
different in every way; even the voices 
of the forest change or become silent al- 
together. To the uninitiated this may 
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seem like a misstatement, but it is a fact, 
nevertheless. Truly these night scenes 
are most enchanting, albeit it is well- 
nigh impossible to describe them in a way 
that the average reader will understand. 
The beauty, the pleasure and the novelty 
of a night study of a great forest cannot 
be conveyed to one in words: it must be 
seen and experienced to be enjoyed. 
The gloom pictures and the circum- 
scribed range of vision all lend a special 
charm to a woodland at night. What a 
change comes over the scene when a 
drifting cloud passes across the face of 
the moon! The common pieces of forest 
furniture which you recognized a moment 
before are now black, uncanny objects; 
you stop and stare about you and im- 
agine you see some wild creature steal- 
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ing upon you; the range of vision de- 
creases to the radius of a few feet; the 
smaller objects and the brushwood dis- 
appear; only the trunks of the trees 
stand out in bold relief, like great black 
columns carved out of the darkness, and 
a lull comes over the small voices of the 
night, lending an added impressiveness 
to the weird scene. Then the cloud 
passes on and the forest footpath is dim- 
lighted as before and all the apparitions 
vanish. 

It was past midnight when I returned ; 
the blood in my veins and arteries ran 
full and warm; the night ramble was a 
new kind of tonic. I had greatly en- 
joyed my novel experience and more than 
that I had learned a little something of 
forest life at night. 


THE ISLE OF GHOSTS. 


By INEZ G. THOMPSON. 


N THE heart of the sportsman’s 
] country McMahon’s Point lies out 
on Upper Four Lake, like a mighty 
upturned hand, joined to the mainland 
by the outstretched thumb; here, in the 
sheltered valley of the palm, was born 
Louis, the present chief of the Indian 
tribe, years ago while many of the old- 
time warriors were alive. He came too 
late, however, to know more of the 
glories of his race than could be gath- 
ered by tense-nerved, wide-eyed listen- 
ing at the fire, when these old men for- 
got their years and infirmities and 
mumbled in hoarse gutturals of the last 
bloody stand of their people. Disen- 
chantment came with the daylight, for he 
saw these camp-fire heroes subside into 
the meekest of guides and trappers and 
haggling old men, whimpering for knives 
and tobacco at the agent’s store. He set 
himself, therefore, to conciliate, where 
he could no longer hope to conquer, and 
it was in tacit recognition of his standing 
among the whites that he was chosen 
chief. Yet the settlement was stirred to 
its depths by the innovations he intro- 


duced. He built a neat frame house and 
brought to it as bride a girl of the tribe 
who had lived for some time in a white 
family. Among her possessions was a 
white tablecloth, over which she stood 
triumphant guard while the visiting 
squaws envied. 

When the chief and his bride started 
for the town with their first load of bas- 
kets and pelts, the tribe was forced into 
solemn deliberation by the incendiary 
urgings of the women, whose _hard- 
earned money was expended chiefly for 
rum; but the cooler heads prevailed, on 
the ground that the prestige of the tribe 
was increased by the presence of a man 
of such civilization and property. As 
for Louis, he went on his way with a 
mind full of startling ideas. His elec- 
tion had whetted his appetite. To ob- 
tain all the comforts of the whites one 
must have money and if Mrs. Louis had 
a hundred times her present burden, he 
still would not have money enough. He 
hastened through the gold and scarlet 
glory of the woods with great strides, 
fired by an idea that fad /latety /smoul- 
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dered within him. He returned at night, 
cool and impassive, and the curious 
squaws were pacified by seeing that the 
bride had not so much as a string of new 
beads. 

With the new moon the first snow 
came, and with the snow a call from 
Louis to a feast. Two days Mrs. Louis 
loped about, concocting mighty messes in 
the great iron pots, and on the 3d day 
the tribe appeared to a man. Old Run- 
ning Wolf, last of the warriors, half 
blind and tottering, clutched the arm of 
his great-grandson Sabbatus, the famous 
guide and hunter. Joe Threefingers, the 
tribe dandy, was gorgeous in a red blan- 
ket that represented the proceeds of many 
weeks of basket weaving and hunting. 
All the men were ravenous; the squaws, 
on the alert for dainty bits, craning their 
necks over the odorous pots. Such 
stews as there were! hot and zest-giving, 
swimming with grease and savory with 
herbs: ducks that had hung long turn- 
ing before the fire ; crackling brown rab- 
bits and great venison steaks. The chil- 
dren ran about the feasters, snatching 
and besmeared, quite mad with the joy 
of gorging. When the men lay prone 
and surfeited, reaching with indolent, 
dripping fingers for some remaining 
dainty morsel, the chief signaled for the 
crowning glory of the feast. Such abun- 
dance of rum had never before glad- 
dened the sight of red man. The 
women, unrestrained amid the plenty, 
took long rare draughts of the fiery 
liquid; the very children crawled to the 
overturned dippers, licked out the en- 
trancing drops and grew giddy with the 
fumes. Tongues were loosened and taci- 
turn men babbling, when Mrs. Louis 
rolled out the last full jug and threw 
open the door of the stifling hut: the 
wind caught the odor of the food and 
swept it out to the wolves on the main- 
land and they sat on their haunches and 
howled eerily. The staggering squaws 
rolled logs to the fire in the open and 
red swords of flame pierced the dark- 
ness and cast wavering shadows on the 
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snowy ground. It was like a revival of 
the olden time and many memories awoke 
in the befogged brains. 

Suddenly a young hunter rose, and, 
lurching to the fire, seized a flaming 
brand, swung it about his head and broke 
into a war-song of his people. The men 
arose, swaying as they stood, and fol- 
lowed him, one by one, till all were 
swinging about the fire, staggering, 
stamping and leaping, hiccoughing the 
song that had preceded many a bloody 
onslaught of their ancestors. Screaming 
like panthers they reeled, till the liquor 
numbed them and they dropped, ex- 
hausted, by the dying flames. Then 
among them—strangely erect after such 
potations—loomed the tall figure of the 
chief, his eyes shining like a cat’s in the 
gloom and one hand raised to command 
attention. The dancers struggled to a 
sitting posture to hear the words of the 
chief sagamore. 

“The spirits of our fathers are among 
us—O! my people! At the feast sat the 
spirit of my father, the great chiefs and 
the mighty warriors. Into the fire-dance 
came the departed—breathing upon us 
they came—as. we made merry in the 
night-time.” 

He paused and a startled papoose 
wailed, to be hushed by a drunken hand 
clapped to its mouth. Old Running 
Wolf, stirred by the spectacle of the 
dance and the firelight, tossed his skele- 
ton arms, piping: “ As the leaves of the 
tree in the springtime were the scalps! 

old men and young men and 
maidens ” (his voice trailed into silence). 
The fire dwindled to a mass of glowing 
coals and the blackness and hush of the. 
great forest crept closer. The hour 
and the spell of the unwonted eloquence 
had wrought mightily on the shaken 
nerves of the listeners. Far away a wolf 
howled, and the squaws, tremulous from 
deep drinking, shrank into a huddling 
group. Mrs. Louis glided unseen into 
the night. Then the voice of Louis rose 


to a shrill cry, as he gazed in rapt de- 
votion over the heads into the inky dark- 
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ness, the rising wind in the fir trees sigh- 
ing a dismal interlude to his words: 

“ At the feast and the fire-dance stood 
the spirit of my father beside me. From 
the shadow came the spirit of Grey 
Eagle ””—(the half-dazed, vaguely-ex- 
pectant people gave an encouraging cho- 
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those they fought against in life! They 
are driven from the mainland and it is 
their will to have for themselves this spot 
where we now dwell, that their spirits 
may rest in peace. Here they may hold 
their ghost-dance and meet in council. 
Give to them with glad hearts the place 








‘There, at the edge of the forest, stood a ghostly form, looming huge and fearful 
against the blackness.’’ 


Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 





rus of grunts). The chief swayed his 
arms, his voice rising to an eldritch 
shriek: “ This message is left to you, 


my people, by the departed great ones! 
Uneasy they lie near the dwellings of the 
man! 


white Their rest is broken by 





they choose, for like storm on the waters 
—like the heaven fire on the forest— 
they come !—they come! !” 

While his cry echoed among the trees, 
a long, shuddering horn-note sounded 
through the woods, like the call to arms 
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of a host of dead. As if moved by a 
common impulse the company reached 
its feet and turned to face the sound. 
There, at the edge of the forest, stood 
a ghostly form, looming huge and fear- 
ful against the blackness. White from 
head to foot, the ghastly, grinning, evil 
face was turned full on the petrified ga- 
zers, while about it from top to toe shim- 
mered and sparkled a fitful blue flame 
that told of night dews and grave mold 
and crawling things. A squaw screamed 
and fell, foaming at the mouth. Then, 
as if the sound had broken some hideous 
spell, the tribe started. Groaning, gasp- 
ing, stumbling, they rushed into the dark- 
ness—leaving the chief face to face with 
this forerunner of the spectral foe. 
K oK *K *K ok ok 

As the morning sun touched the tree 
tops, Louis, apparently none the worse 
for his encounter, stepped into the clear- 
ing near the town. The only person in 
sight was a short, stout man, sitting on a 
stump and blowing smoke rings. He 
looked up inquiringly. 

“Gone,” said Louis simply. 

“What? so soon!” ejaculated the man 
—“ Where ?” 

“Far up river—far away—to island.” 

The man gave a long, low whistle: 

“Well, [ll be—! Say! How’d you 
do it?” 

“In the night the spirits spoke their 
will, and we obey,” replied Louis impas- 
sively. 

Chuckling, the man slid off the stump, 
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unfastened his coat and instantly a brown 
hand fastened eagerly on many crisp 
notes placed in its palm. 

“ There!’ said the man with business- 
like celerity, “ that’s all settled. Tell ’em 
the whites ain’t afraid of ghosts and we'll 
want a dozen or so of ’em for guides in 
the spring. I'll have a sporting camp 
that'll be a sporting camp before many 
months. No danger of ’em acting nasty, 
is there?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, much obliged, I’m sure. How 
you did it is your business, but you cer- 
tainly are a wonder.” He tramped off 
briskly. Louis turned and retraced his 
steps to the deserted point, where Mrs. 
Louis sat in the laden canoe. She pushed 
off and her husband sat gloating over the 
wealth in his hand. With disfavor he 
eyed his blanket. There should be not 
one but many new ones, and countless 
trips to town and much playing of the 
white man’s game of spotted cards. 

Mrs. Louis paddled silently to mid- 
stream ; then reached under her skirt and 
produced a stone-laden white tablecloth, 
torn, stained and scorched, a livid, star- 
ing mask, and a tin horn. She poised 
the bundle over the icy water. 

“New rag for table?” 
tersely. 

“Two!” responded Louis, in grateful 
fervor. 

She dropped the bundle, seized her 
paddle, and the canoe rounded the point 
on its way to the new home of the tribe. 


she asked 


A NOTABLE EXHIBIT OF MAMMALS. 


By W. H. SHEAK, 


Zoologist with the Barnum and Bailey Show. 


HE Smithsonian Institution holds a 
unique position among organiza- 
tions “for the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men.” There 
is nothing like it anywhere else in the 
world. The Englishman, the Frenchman 
or the German has no place where he 





can go for information along any scien- 
tific line, with the perfect confidence that 
the knowledge desired will be forthcom- 
ing if it be in existence, such as is pos- 
sessed by the American in this great es- 
tablishment in our National capital. The 
Smithsonian Institution has two objects: 





first, the discovery of truth, and, second, 
its “ diffusion among men.” Hence the 
Smithsonian Institution is not only en- 
gaged in original research, but uses every 
opportunity for the spread of knowl- 
edge among the people. One means by 
which it comes in touch with the people 
is its publications, which are sent to all 
the colleges and libraries of the country. 
Another such means of diffusion is the 
Bureau of International Exchanges, 
through which its publications are ex- 
changed for those of other learnéd so- 
cieties in all parts of the world. A third 
such means is its system of correspond- 
ence, through which replies are sent to 
all requests for information along scien- 
tific lines. These means for the diffusion 
of knowledge are in addition to the free 
lectures maintained in Washington and 
to the fine collections on exhibition in the 
Smithsonian building proper, the Na- 
tional Museum and the National Zo- 
Ological Park. 

Still another means for the diffusion of 
knowledge is the great expositions held 
from time to time in the various large 
cities of our country. A majority of the 
people who attend these expositions come 
from within a radius of 500 miles, and 
most of them are persons who cannot 
visit our National capital. Consequently, 
in this way the work of the Institution is 
brought before thousands who otherwise 
would never come in touch with it. 

The collections of mammals shown at 
Chicago, at Buffalo, and at the recent St. 
Louis World’s Fair have all been remark- 
able ones—the largest of the three ex- 
hibits referred to being the one at Buf- 
falo. While confined to America (North 
and South), it embraced specimens of 
every order indigenous to the Western 
world. It was a display that could not 
have been made in 1893. Several of the 
animals, such as the great Kadiak bear, 
were unknown to science at that time. 
The Chicago display was large, but, 


viewed in the light of recent advance- 
ments, it was primitive compared with 
the one at Buffalo. 


The exhibit in St. 
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Louis was not large, but in some respects 
it has never been equaled. 

It is a lamentable fact that ignorance 
along zodlogical lines is so general. 
There is perhaps no common subject on 
which the masses know so nearly abso- 
lutely nothing. Many of the popular 
magazines publish learnéd criticisms on 
pictures and statuary, using the technical 
language of the art or science treated. 
But where is the editor who would dare 
to print a technical paper on zodlogy? 
And this ignorance exists in spite of the 
fact that of all created things none holds 
so close a relationship to man or holds 
wrapped up in its being the key to so 
many problems of vital importance con- 
cerning his nature and origin as do the 
so-called lower animals. It would not be 
altogether inappropriate for the natural- 
ist to pray that the recent exposition 
might do in science for our American 
people, in a measure at least, what the 
Columbian Exposition did in art. 

There is no science that has made 
greater advances during the past few 
years than zodlogy. No, not even elec- 
tricity. New species have been discovered 
at a rate with which some of us have 
had a hard struggle to keep pace. The 
Kadiak bear in America and the Okapi 
in Africa are among the newest arrivals 
in the field of zodlogical science. New 
and startling facts have been discovered 
—such as Thayer’s theory of protective 
coloration. Taxidermy has advanced 
from a mere process of “stuffing” (I 
use the word advisedly, for skins were 
often stuffed till they bore but little re- 
semblance to their form in life), till it 
has become an art all but identical with 
sculpture. The art and science of pre- 
paring groups of birds and mammals ac- 
companied by their natural environment 
has grown up almost entirely within the 
past six years. 

The collection of mammals at the St. 
Louis exposition was not large, but in 
some ways it has never been equaled. The 
taxidermy was that of 1904. The most 
advanced methods had been used to pro- 
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duce animals that are as natural as life 
itself. Indeed, if some of these speci- 
mens were placed among their living fel- 
lows, it would be difficult for even a 
trained naturalist to tell which skin cov- 
ered flesh and blood and which the sculp- 
tor’s art. 

Take for instance the Mexican sheep 
(Ovis mexicanus—Merriam). Observe 
the life-like poise. The animal stood 
just as it would on a naked crag of its 
own native Sierra Madres. Observe the 
far-away look in the eyes, as if the lone 
sentinel of the flock had detected some- 
thing ominous in the dim distance, and 
one waits expectant, listening for the 
alarm note that will send the flock in wild 
flight over the bare rocks till lost to view 
on the far side of the mountain. Then 
there was the white-tailed gnu, he of the 
monumental stupidity and __ satanic 
viciousness. We can almost see the 
vindictive ugliness in the bristling of his 
mane and in the green lustre of his eyes. 
We are disappointed when he does not 
give his peculiar metallic bark and 
charge the bars of his cage till they creak 
and bend under the impact. The Polar 
bear looked as if he had just come up out 
of the Polar Sea after a feast on a fat 
young seal. But why pick examples 
when one is as good as another? 

There were some rare specimens, too. 
The Norway elk is not often seen in col- 
lections. He is the true elk, the Alces 
machlis, the technical name of which is 
engraved on the badge of the B. P. O. E. 
under the head and antlers of the Ameri- 
can wapiti stag. Were the order the 
hybrid the name and picture would im- 
ply, it could not possibly be so prolific. 
The Norway elk is a first cousin to our 
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American moose and only distantly re- 
lated to the so-called elk of our Western 
States. The Alaskan moose is another 
new species—the largest member of the 
deer family—but his antlers are not so 
far-spreading as those of our common 
moose, for the Alaskan animal lives in 
the forests, while his cousin prefers the 
swamps that support for the most part a 
growth of bushes only. Marco Polo’s 
sheep is conspicuous by its absence in 
most of our museums. It is closely re- 
lated to the sheep of our Western moun- 
tains. It was discovered by Marco Polo 
in 1375 and is a native of the mountains 
of Central Asia. The specimen seen at 
St. Louis came from Tagdumbash, Pa- 
mir, Central Asia. 

The skeleton of the great sulphur- 
bottom whale was one of the largest ever 
placed on exhibition, measuring 75 ft. in 
length from the front of the under jaw to 
the tip of the tail. The skull is 19 ft. 
6 inches long in a straight line and 
weighed 3 tons before cleaning; the 
lower jaw weighed 1 ton. Specimens 
have been known to reach a length of 89 
ft. The sulphur-bottom or blue whale is 
the largest of vertebrates, living or ex- 
tinct, and while not so massively built as 
the right whale or the sperm whale con- 
siderably exceeds either in length. The 
skeleton shown at St. Louis was from an 
adult male taken near Balena Whaling 
Station, Hermitage Bay, south coast of 
Newfoundland, May 30, 1903, and was 
the gift of the Colonial Manufacturing 
Co. of St. Johns, Newfoundland. Be- 
side the skeleton was displayed a papier- 
maché cast, 78 ft. long, showing the 
animal as it appeared in life. 
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By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


I. 


The old man took his rifle down 
And poised it in the light; 
Through all the half-forgotten years 
He glanced along the sight. 

Lo! all the city’s rumble fled, 
And in a wondrous dream 

The hemlocks arched above his head 
Beside a twinkling stream 


II. 


The squirrels chattered in the oaks; 
The fawn came down to drink 

Where mayflowers and anemones 
Grew by the mossy brink; 

A mallard with her golden brood 
Fed where the riffles slept, 
And shadows of a thousand wings 
Along the sunlight swept. 


III, 


But, as he looked, the vision changed— 
The prairie, brown and bare, 

Rolled like a sweep of tawny sea 
Beneath the noonday glare: 

And there the yelling Pawnees rode 
And here the women cried; 

And in his veins the lust of war 

Rose like a surging tide. 


IV. 
Then, in his muddy coat of blue, 
He bivouaced again— 
His trusty weapon safe and dry 
Beneath the chilly rain; 
Beside the Rappahannock’s way 
He heard the bugles call: 
The blue was mingled with the gray, 
And, like a herald of the day, 
One banner flew for all. 


V. 


“So many, many years,” he thought, 
And gripped the rifle fast: 

“So little done, so much forgot, 
Such scanty sheaves at last. 

So many friends whose idle love 
No test triumphant knew — 

Just this old rifle, scarred and worn, 
Forever tried and true!” 


* * * * * 


VI. 

It hangs with belt and and powder-horn 
Upon a stately wall; 

And when, like elfin sounds astray, 
The ghostly bugles call, 

The shadow of a warrior floats 

Along the darkened hall. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SCRIBBLINGS OF A HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT. * 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Merchandising on the River. 
HE RAIN did not 
end with a day of 
downpour. All the 
following night a 
steady drizzle con- 
tinued to fall, with 
an occasional 
heavy shower to 
keep us awake by 
its rattle and dash 
on the roof over- 
head. Every hour or so Sanford would 
slip out to investigate conditions at the 
river, and after midnight he commenced 
making his trips oftener. He had driven 
a stake at the edge of the water and 
had notched it at intervals of six inches, 
so he could keep pretty accurate tab on 
the rise. During the early portion of the 
night the stream had come up slowly— 
merely an inch or two in the hour—but 
presently Sanford brought the cheering 
news that “ She’s riz a foot since last 
time!’ And then I would have gladly 
taken a few hours’ sleep, feeling assured 
that the morning would show a stage of 
water permissive of traveling. 

But there was no sleep for the boy. 
Time and again he aroused me to hear 
the latest news, and perhaps it was as 
well that he was watchful, for drifting 
logs commenced to accumulate above our 
new boat and in a little while there was 
quite a raft of them, their weight threat- 
ening to break the shore-line. In the first 
grey of the morning we were busy 
punching them with poles into the cur- 
rent, and we made no halt in our work 







until the boat had received its cargo and 
everything was in readiness for our de- 
parture downstream. Breakfast and din- 
ner came together that day, and none too 
soon for either of us. Not so much as 
a cup of coffee did we have until the sun 
had started on its westward decline, and 
by that time we were ravenously hungry 
as well as very tired. There had been 
need of hard and steady work, for fresh- 
ets in streams which head in the hills 
have a habit of running down quite as 
rapidly as they come up, and I was 
anxious to get clear away from my pres- 
ent surroundings. 

There was but little plain sailing for us 
at the best. Sanford quite naturally 
lacked experience in handling a boat so 
large as ours, and at neither the bow nor 
stern oar could I depend upon him to do 
the right thing at the proper time. In a 
stream having only a moderate current 
even, providing its channel is bristling 
with snags and sawyers and cluttered up 
with drift, safely steering a cabin boat 
is a matter of some little difficulty for 
one man. His place is properly at the 
stern, but there the cabin cuts off all view 
of obstacles directly ahead. I first tried 
this plan, putting the boy at the bow as 
a lookout, but he so confused me with a 
running fire of directions that I at last 
begged him to be still—and in five min- 
utes thereafter we were stuck on a saw- 
yer which held us fast till both my pa- 
tience and temper were exhausted. I 
next decided to let the boat float as the 
current directed and try guiding it from 
the bow. For a few miles this plan 
worked well enough ; then a cross-current 


*This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 
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struck the stern of the craft, swung it 
around, and floated us sidewise onto a bit 
of submerged bank where we grounded 
good and hard. Luckily the stream was 
narrow here, and I ran a line across with 
our skiff, tied it to a tree on the further 
side and rigged a Spanish windlass, 
which soon had us once more afloat. 
Long before nightfall Sanford curled 
down against the cabin wall, in utter for- 
getfulness of our troubles, and I let him 
sleep undisturbed, though I had decided 
to stay at my post and drift on until 
moonsetting, which would be between 2 
and 3 o’clock in the morning. The last 
happening that I can remember was the 
laying aside of my exhausted pipe and 
leaning myself back against the cabin for 
a momentary rest, as we were then in a 
stretch of clear water. The next that I 
knew Sanford shook me by the shoulder 
and called my name. It was pitchy dark 
and we were still floating. 

Our first customer came along next 
morning while we were cooking break- 
fast on the shore—a typical river man, 
beggarly in dress but with his purse well 
stuffed with big bills. He was on his 
way to the nearest grocery—a trifling 
distance of 6 miles away—to buy a half- 
pound of chewing tobacco, but upon 
looking over our stock various other 
needs were remembered. In fact his pur- 
chases made up a heavier load than he 
cared to carry; so we obligingly dropped 
downstream nearer his camp, to which 
he carried news of the bargains that 
were begging for takers. And thus com- 
menced my two years’ experience as a 
river trader—the first sale on Black 
River under date of Nov. 5, 1883; the 
last, a few miles above New Orleans, 
Dec. 22, 1885. I will not pretend to give 
the distance by water between the two 
points, nor state how long one might be 
floating it in a house boat if no needless 
stops were made. With us it was noth- 
ing unusual to tie up for a week in one 
place. If there was a bit of good hunt- 
ing and trapping territory located, or 
there seemed prospect of driving a brisk 
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trade with the darkeys on some planta- 
tion, we staid until familiarity with the 
surroundings bred weariness. 

Sanford did not go home at the end 
of the year; instead, his father sent him 
a few hundred dollars to add to my capi- 
tal and we together built a larger boat 
and added to our stock in trade. But it 
was months before this that the incident 
occurred which changed our relations 
and made us partners and friends rather 
than mexely master and man as before. 
All of the first winter had been spent 
upon the Black and White Rivers above 
Crockett’s Bluff. In April we dropped 
down to the town mentioned to await 
the coming of a small stock of calicoes 
and groceries which were coming around 
from Memphis by boat, and later floated 
Io or 12 miles lower and tied up in a 
rich plantation neighborhood where we 
found trade remarkably good. The land 
owners and renters were at that season 
too busily engaged with their crops to 
spare the time for a trip to town when 
necessary supplies could be purchased on 
a trading boat almost at their doors, and 
it was not infrequent for our day’s sales 
to aggregate twenty-five or thirty dol- 
lars. The boy was a born salesman and 
never permitted a darky to go ashore 
with a dime in his pocket. I have known 
him to sell an expensive alligator hide 
purse to a colored woman who hadn’t a 
penny left to put in it, and once he sold 
a pink calico dress pattern to a negro 
octogenarian, toothless and almost blind, 
who was utterly without relatives or 
feminine friends. I didn’t overhear the 
arguments used, but know that the old 
fellow went away grinning, with his tat- 
tered straw hat tilted over one eye and 
walking as erect as a soldier on dress 
parade. The news of the business we 
were transacting reached Crockett’s 
Bluff, and one day there came a verbal 
notification that we would find condi- 
tions more healthful farther down the 
river. No attention was paid to the im- 
plied threat. We were confident that 
the tradesmen whose interests were af- 
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fected would hesitate at extreme meas- 
ures, partly because we were known to 
be well armed, but principally through 
fear of criminal prosecution if overt 
acts were attempted. Somehow it 
never occurred to me that our enemies 
could work up trouble for us without 
appearing in the matter personally and 
I doubt whether Sanford ever gave the 
matter a thought. 

We had stretched a trotline across 
the river at a bend a mile above the 
boat and one evening just at sunset I 
rowed up in the skiff to attend it. On 
the east side of the stream the line 
was tied to a dense clump of willows 
and I would usually catch it there to 
Save rowing across the current. On 
this occasion, when the willows were 
close at hand, I glanced over my shoul- 
der to get the proper direction, gave a 
strong pull on both oars—and the next 
minute four sinewy hands caught me 
by throat and arms and I was pulled 
down on my back. In all my life I 
was never given such a startling sur- 
prise. The idea that any one was con- 
cealed among the willows had not 
entered my brain. I had only a glimpse 
of two black, naked bodies. Then a wet 
tow sack was thrown over my head 
and, after a short, ineffectual struggle, 
my hands were securely tied. Not a 
word was spoken by my captors. For 
fully half an hour I lay helplessly in 
the skiff, which seemed to be held mo- 
tionless within the skirt of willows; 
than I felt the impetus of a sudden 
push which sent the craft out into the 
current, where it floated evenly with- 
out the jar that would have been given 
it by oar or paddle. Quite plainly I 
had been set adrift for a purpose, but 
what it might be I could not under- 
stand. The river was at a low stage 
and no harm could befall the skiff or 
its occupant, unless it chanced to get 
in the way of a passing steamboat, and 
the one that was regularly in the trade 
would not be due for a couple of days. 
At last the thought came to me that 
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my capture was the first step in a care- 
fully planned scheme to rob the boat 
and my fears were at once for the boy. 
I knew Sanford’s impulsive nature, hot 
temper and dogged persistence when 
confronted by difficulties and was posi- 
tive that he would never submit to rob- 
bery without a hard fight. Conse- 
quently I was not surprised when the 
report of a shotgun echoed upon the 
river and was followed by the desul- 
tory popping of revolvers. God knows 
my heart was in my throat as I waited 
and listened for some sound that would 
tell he was still alive. I struggled to a 
sitting position and tugged and pulled 
at the bonds, in a vain attempt to tear 
my hands free, and presently felt the 
relentless bite of iron against my 
knuckles. I had struck the thole-pin 
in the gunwale and had forced upon 
my memory in the most convincing 
way that the pin was broken at the top 
and had sharp, jagged corners. The 
next minute I was putting these rough 
edges to good use, dragging the cord 
at my wrists over them with savage 
force; and it was then that I heard 
Sanford’s shotgun again and after it 
the far-sounding blasts of the horn 
which hung just within the door of our 
boat’s cabin. I wanted to yell in re- 
sponse but respect for my own safety 
prevented. The current had been bear- 
ing me steadily on; I was now but 
little above the cabin boat and quite 
close the shore and if the thieves had 
been repulsed by the boy they would 
likely be in a proper humor to seek re- 
venge for their defeat. Answering 
horns commenced sounding from the 
nearby plantations and it was not till 
then that the boy commenced calling 
shrilly for help. My wrists were bleed- 
ing from a dozen gashes, but I was 
free, though still blindfolded. The cor- 
ners of the sack were knotted together 
around my neck, but I buried my 
fingers in the fabric and, with a fierce 
wrench, tore an opening through 


which I could force my head. Night 
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had fallen. I could not distinguish the 
farther bank of the river, while the 
shore nearest me was almost hidden 
in the gloom. All was silence, except 
the ripple of running water and the 
tinkling of cow-bells far away. Sud- 
denly the darkness before me was split 
with a blaze of light, and, following a 
heavy report, I could hear hurried, 
stumbling footsteps. 

“Come again!” yelled Sanford’s 
boyish tones. ‘Come as often as you 
please—I’ve got plenty of ammuni- 
tion!” 

And then I couldn’t hold in any 
longer. It was no time to be saving 
of breath or choice in the selection of 
language. I was afterwards told that 
listeners a mile away were easily able 
to follow the thread of my discourse 
and they were edified as well as 
enlightened by what they heard. The 
oars had been taken from the skiff and 
lying over the bow and paddling with 
my hands was not quieting employ- 
ment for one whose temper was 
already well aroused; yet, when it was 
all over, I was a bit ashamed of my ex- 
citement. A relief party from the near- 
est plantation came up just as I 
boarded the boat and explanations fol- 
lowed. Sanford—singularly cool, it 
seemed to me, for a boy who had just 
figured prominently in a fight against 
odds—told his story briefly and 
modestly. With time hanging heavily 
on his hands after I rowed up the river 
and left him alone, he had decided to 
amuse himself with some field glasses 
that I had lately bought with the in- 
tention of using them in beehunting. 
As no other boats were moving on the 
river at the time, he watched my skiff 
as it turned toward the willows, and 
knew a great deal more of what fol- 
lowed than I did myself. There were 
three darkeys in the party that cap- 
tured me and two of them immediately 
came back along the bank toward the 
cabin boat. Sanford easily understood 
that mischief was afoot, but would not 
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leave our goods unguarded while he 
went after help. As a matter of pre- 
caution he swung the boat out from 
the shore the full length of the cable 
and anchored the stern to a sawyer, 
so it would not swing to land. Such a 
wise move would never have occurred 
to me under the circumstances, but 
Sanford told of it as though the idea 
was nothing out of the ordinary. Ina 
few minutes a lone nigger—a stranger 
—appeared on the shore and said he 
wanted to come aboard and buy some 
coffee. The boy would not rise to the 
bait; then, when the “coon” saw the 
game was suspected, he called his as- 
sociates to help pull the boat to the 
bank. There were six, all told, in the 
gang, and all but the first comer had 
their faces hidden with white rags. 

“We’se gwine took hold dis rope an’ 
pull de boat asho’ ,” they announced. 

“T’se gwine shoot yo’-all if yo’ 
duz,” mimicked the irrepressible San- 
ford, and the next minute he peppered 
the bunch with a load of No. 8s. One 
of the six, blinded, fell in the river and 
was drowned. We found his body next 
day, and Sanford seemed wonderfully 
relieved when the post mortem estab- 
lished that only one shot had taken ef- 
fect, passing through the bridge of the 
nose from side to side. “I’d hate to 
think I’d killed anybody—even a nig- 
ger,” he said—“it wasn’t my fault 
that he couldn’t swim.” 

The subsequent shooting was at 
longer range. There were a few pistol 
bullets lodged in the boat’s hull and 
cabin and two or three darkies went 
sorely about their plantation work 
next day, but no arrests were made 
and the affair seemed to excite no 
interest in the community. 








CHAPTER XVII. 
A Cruise in the Everglades. 

Our second trading boat came to be 
well-known on the river, and so, when 
Sanford’s father decided to come South 
after his son, he had no trouble secur- 
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ing information of our whereabouts 
from the steamboat men. He slipped 
aboard one afternoon when we were 
tied up below Baton Rouge with a 
good run of trade coming our way, and 
the boy had wrapped up a pound of 
Star tobacco for him before he identi- 
fied his customer. ‘‘ Don’t make me 
go home, Daddy,” were his first words ; 
“this is a good business and I’ve got 
money in the bank.” “So have I,” 
was the reply; “ I’m glad you ran away 
and found some one with sense enough 
to make a man of you—though the 
Lord only knows how he managed; 
but, if you want to be a merchant, 
come home and go to school for a year 
or two. After that, I'll locate a ten- 
thousand dollar stock in any town you 
want to name.” Sanford looked toward 
me with his eyes full of tears. “ Yes,” 
said I. “Such chances don’t come toa 
fellow more than once in a lifetime. 
Besides, your place is at home with 
your folks. As for myself, I’ve got 
money enough to retire on and am 
going out of business for keeps; but 
I’ll sure come around and see that big 
store when you get it started.” 

While I was lounging around New 
Orleans after Sanford left me, among 
the few friends made was the captain 
of a schooner in the coasting trade. He 
knew every cove and inlet along the 
Florida coast, was a mighty angler for 
tarpon and other big fish, and was 
anxious to win reputation as a hunter. 
Among the members of his crew was 
a native Floridian who claimed to 
have penetrated to the inner mysteries 
of the Everglades—finding in the very 
heart of the great swamp a wide scope 
of dry land, heavily timbered and 
thronged with all sorts of wild game. 
Capt. Inman’s dearest aspiration was 
to be among the first to “ tear loose” 
among those unsuspecting wild crea- 
tures—and he wanted for the purpose 
as big a shotgun as the market af- 
forded. After a few long conversa- 
tions on this sole subject, my enthu- 
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siasm grew to be almost as great as 
his own, and I was not slow to accept’ 
the proposition to bear one-half the ex- 
pense of an expedition of discovery. 
Charlie Jaynes, the original explorer, 
was Called into council and told a very 
straight and plausible story. He had 
ventured to enter the Everglades in 
cloudy weather and without a com- 
pass, got himself hopelessly lost and 
wandered on until he found a channel 
of murky, currentless water and a half- 
rotten dugout. In this leaky, uncom- 
fortable craft he had pressed forward 
until the channel terminated in a shal- 
low marsh blocked with fallen timber; 
then turned back and paddled in the 
opposite direction for nearly two days, 
living meanwhile on such game as 
chanced in his way. Sometimes the 
water route he was following became 
almost too narrow to permit passage; 
at others, it broadened to 100 yards in 
width, but was always well-defined 
and without confusing branches or 
cross channels. At length he had 
come to a considerable lake and on the 
farther side of it found a ridge which 
he fondly believed to be the northern 
verge of the Everglades. Turning his 
back upon the craft that had carried 
him so far, he fought his way through 
the tangled forest growth for many 
weary hours, only at last to be halted 
by an impassable stretch of water. The 
following day he turned to the left and 
followed along the edge of this barrier 
and eventually came back to the old 
dugout where he had left it. Wholly 
disheartened but desperate, he again 
made his way across the ridge, skirted 
the swamp to the eastward wearily all 
day long and—stumbled over that 
same dilapidated dugout. 

“ Near as I can estimate it,” he said, 
“that ridge is 10 miles across from 
north to south and 20 miles long. If I 
saw one deer, I saw a thousand. Bear? 
Dozens of ’em in a flock—and the 
woods fairly lousy with small game. 
When I made sure it was an island, I 
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paddled back down the channel to the 
place where it ran out, camped in the 
dugout till there came a sunny morn- 
ing, and then waded and _ sloshed 
through the swamp due east about 20 
miles till I struck God’s country. Will 
I go back? Not for money. But [’ll 
put you fellows at the going-in place 
and give you the right direction.” 

Well, I suppose I should have 
known the fellow was lying—espe- 
cially after my experience years before 
with the old Rebel who had treasure 
buried in Louisiana. Capt. Inman’s 
implicit faith in Jaynes, however, 
allayed any suspicions I might other- 
wise have had. He had known him for 
10 years and always found him truth- 
ful, and it afterwards transpired that 
Jaynes had first told his wonderful 
Everglades yarn, when partially in- 
toxicated, in a gathering of old sailors 
who each had his own wonderful ad- 
ventures to relate, fully expecting it 
to be taken as a fable by his hearers. 
But a reputation for veracity has some- 
times its disadvantages: the story was 
accepted at its face value and Jaynes 
then had to stick to the story or con- 
fess that he had lied. After our return 
from the swamps we cornered him one 
day and forced an explanation. Said 
he: “I had heard there were such 
channels as I described and it seemed 
the most probable thing that you gen- 
tlemen would strike one and follow it 
till you found something worth while. 
It would be easy to suppose that you 
were led astray by some side water- 
way that I had missed; and so, if you 
failed to find the island, the blame 
wouldn’t rest with me.” 

We were landed on the Florida coast 
some 30 miles from where the town of 
Miami now stands and hired a convey- 
ance to take us across to the edge of 
the swamps. The Captain had been 
planning for years on the proper equip- 
ment for the trip. We had a folding 
canvas boat, enclosed in a rubber bag 
which could be inflated after it was 
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closed ; another similar bag held a sup- 
ply of compressed foods, a couple of 
blankets and our extra ammunition. 
As we expected to do an unlimited 
amount of wading, the purpose of 
these bags was to float our equipment, 
so it might be easily towed behind us 
in the shallow water until navigable 
depths were reached, and we were fur- 
nished with rubber wading breeches, 
having substantial gum shoes attached. 
The Captain carried a 10-gauge shot- 
gun, while I clung to my old Marlin 
that had given such good service in the 
past. 

Well, we found our work cut out for 
us from the first. Interspersed with 
the cypress brakes, where the water 
made traveling comparatively easy, 
were occasional ridges thickly grown 
with brush, weary miles of sawgrass 
marshes and tangles of vines and 
briars through which we could only 
pass by cutting a roadway. At the end 
of the 3d day we estimated that we had 
traveled a scant 15 miles and both of 
us were pretty well exhausted. Noth- 
ing in the way of game had been 
found, save a few wood ducks and an 
occasional squirrel. That night the 
Captain had a slight fever and I dosed 
him liberally with quinine. About day- 
light next morning a heavy rain set in 
and our position was far from comfort- 
able. We had camped on a raft of 
fallen timber and there was plenty of 
bark obtainable for building a shelter, 
which I at once went to work upon 
and soon made for ourselves a dry 
lodging. The sun shone out clear late 
in the day and that night there was 
quite a heavy frost, seasonable enough 
even in that latitude, for it was then 
about the middle of February. In the 
morning we were aroused by the 
clamor of wild geese in a bit of open 
water near at hand and I took the Cap- 
tain’s gun, crept within range under 
cover of the trees and killed a couple 
of big ganders the first shot. Thus 
provided with material for a feast we 
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busied ourselves in its preparation, 
hanging one of the fowls to roast be- 
fore the fire while the other was cut 
up and boiled in our tin camp kettle 
together with a square of salt pork and 
a couple of our soup capsules. 

The Captain could not be kept quiet 
the next day. I was afraid his fever 
might return, but he insisted that my 
treatment had conquered the malarial 
symptoms and later events proved this 
supposition correct. We found easier 
traveling than in the earlier stages of 
our journey and by nightfall had cov- 
ered at least 10 miles. According to 
Jaynes’ statement we should have 
struck his famous waterway hours be- 
fore by bearing directly east from the 
point where we had entered the 
swamp, but to avoid passing to the 
northward of its terminus we had 
borne a little to the left. Still, if the 
channel existed, it could not be far 
away. A little hammock of boggy 
ground not more than 10 yards across 
offered room for a camp and we made 
this our headquarters for four days, in 
the meantime blazing lines through the 
swamp west and southwest. We would 
go in one direction as far as we might 
and still have time to return, and the 
next day try our luck some other way. 
In the end we. came upon a consid- 
erable pond of open water and were 
jubilant, for here we would have a 
chance to try our canvas boat; besides, 
we felt assured we had at last struck 
the edge of the lake that Jaynes had 
told us of. Now there would be plain 
sailing. 

Disappointment came again after a 
couple of days’ cruising, during which 
we had been clear around the pond and 
explored all its coves and inlets. There 
was practically no way of leaving it in 
any direction except to the eastward, 
for on other sides it was surrounded by 
cypress brakes full of fallen trees, 
where passage for our boat could not 
be made and where the water was 
entirely too deep for wading. Rainy 
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weather set in again, and, to make mat- 
ters worse, our supply of provisions be- 
came exhausted. The last day we were 
on the lake we ate broiled mallard 
without bread or coffee. There was no 
lack of waterfowl, but a steady diet of 
duck and goose appealed to neither of 
us; so our only choice was to turn 
back over the old route. I was feeling 
very much disheartened, but, consider- 
ably to my surprise, the Captain’s 
spirits improved under disappoint- 
ment. In 40 years of seafaring many 
hardships had fallen to his share com- 
pared with the least of which our pres- 
ent predicament was as nothing. He 
had six times suffered shipwreck, lost 
a vessel by fire off the Patagonian 
coast, been marooned by mutineers on 
an island of the Philippine group, and 
at one time was the only survivor of a 
whaleboat’s crew, abandoned by their 
ship in a fog off the coast of Iceland— 
the boat being caught in an ice pack 
and all Inman’s mates perishing from 
cold and starvation before succor came 
in the guise of a party of Eskimo seal 
hunters. The old sea-dog’s yarns 
shortened the wearisome hours won- 
derfully and served to keep my mind 
from the one disagreeable subject that 
neither of us cared to discuss—Jaynes’ 
needless deception and the measures 
that would be taken to make him re- 
gret it. 

We rested a day at our old camp on 
the hammock and here we killed a 
number of geese and ducks as pro- 


vision for our return trip, cooking the © 


flesh hard and dry over a quick fire. 
We had decided to abandon the boat 
to lighten our load, as it was no longer 
of use. In coming in we had taken the 
precaution of blazing trees along the 
route and believed it would be no 
trouble to follow the marks back to 
our starting point. Further trouble 
came, however, through an ill-judged 
attempt to make a night march in quest 
of better camping grounds, for we lost 
ourselves completely and brought up 
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in waist-deep water, with no available 
refuge at hand save a single floating 
log, on which we passed a miserable 
night. Much of the next day was 
spent in again finding the blazes, but 
we were rewarded for our hardships by 
the discovery of a yearling bear, which 
the Captain downed with a double 
load of buckshot. We were then not 
more than 10 miles from the high land 
and felt justified in resting a day be- 
fore going forward; so I gathered ma- 
terial for a shelter while the Captain 
built an enormous fire, in front of 
which we stripped and dried our cloth- 
ing and later uncorked the half-pint of 
whisky—all this time held in reserve 
for celebrating the successful ending of 
our trip. “Another day will get us 
ashore,” said Inman, “and I don’t 
mind admitting now that I’ve had a 
good time and hold no grudge at 
Jaynes for his lying. Three days ago 
I would have shot him on sight, but 
of late I have done a lot of thinking. 
Jaynes deserves credit for telling a 
good lie. He has certainly fooled one 
of the smartest men that ever sailed 
Southern waters—meaning myself— 
but incidentally he has put me in the 
way of making a bully good cruise 
ashore and there’s no reason why 
others shouldn’t enjoy the same pleas- 
ure if they please. We're going to keep 
mum about this trip of ours, Elliott, 
but Charlie Jaynes will still hold his 
berth on my schooner and be free to 
tell his one little lie as often as he 
likes.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A Brace of Surprises. 

I shipped up the river from New 
Orleans on a little sternwheel steam- 
boat, staunch and sound, and ably and 
honestly officered if ever a boat was. 
When, by unfortunate accident, she 
was snagged and sunk above Memphis, 
and her deck-load of cotton fired from 
the embers thrown broadcast by the 
steam generated when her furnaces 
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were flooded, there were ungenerous 


rumors that captain and mate had 
handspiked a hole in the hull and used 
matches and kerosene recklessly to se- 
cure insurance on a worthless craft. I 
was right there and saw the happen- 
ing, and, because I know that the offi- 
cers were blameless, and because the 
talk eventually died away, I will not 
revive and give point to the old slander 
by giving the boat’s name. The acci- 
dent occurred just a little after sun- 
down, when the pilot was relieved at 
the supper hour. I was standing at the 
bow and saw the break of the water 
over the sawyer before we struck it. A 
hole as big as a nail keg was stove in 
the bottom and for two or three 
minutes we were held fast. Then the 
big oak log that had worked the dam- 
age pulled loose from the mud, instead 
of slipping from the breach, and, as 
we floated down with the current, its 
free end slid and bumped over the 
river’s bottom until one of the planks 
was ripped loose for six feet back. We 
were then against a bluff shore on the 
Tennessee side and had met disaster 
by not swinging clear of the mud bar 
that usually forms just at the mouth of 
small tributaries. The water was com- 
ing in like a mill-race, but there was no 
available spot at hand for beaching the 
boat. We might have swung to the 
bank and put the passengers ashore, 
but the captain had his eye on a sand- 
bar across the river. The boat was 
headed for it with every ounce of 
steam pulling and we took the bar with 
a rush, though before we reached it 
the waves were lapping across the 
gunwales and the fires under the boil- 
ers were afloat. The passengers were 
frantic with terror before the cry of 
fire made matters worse, while the 
darky roustabouts were crowded at the 
bow, fighting for the foremost place 
like a lot of madmen. There were life 
preservers aboard, but the officers 
seemed the only ones to have kept the 
fact in mind. 
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Up in the pilot house raved and 
swore a Mississippi planter whose wits 
had gone woolgathering in the excite- 
ment. He was quite unnecessarily 
holding a revolver to the pilot’s ear 
and threatening fearful things if the 
boat were not kept straight. Two or 
three women had fainted; another had 
made a dive for her state-room and 
locked herself in. After the shock 
which told us the boat was aground, 
while the fire was spreading in the cot- 
ton bales and the roustabouts were 
overboard and racing for shallow 
water, I missed this woman from the 
group at the bow and ran back up the 
steps, trying the doors in succession 
until one resisted opening. It was 
easier to dash in the panels than to pull 
the frightened passenger from her dan- 
gerous position; so | picked her up 
bodily, buckled a life preserver around 
her and took a 15-foot jump for the 
water. What little consciousness still 
remained was knocked out of her as 
we went under, and I guess this was 
just as well, for she towed ashore as 
easily as a bunch of shingles. No lives 
were lost, but the boat burned to the 
water’s edge, and of course the cargo 
and passengers’ baggage went up in 
smoke. My own loss of property was 
slight, for my money was carried in a 
belt. The old Marlin had seen its best 
days and its passing was not deeply 
grieved. I was puzzled to understand 
why the small boats carried had not 
been used in getting the passengers 
ashore, but inquiry elicited the fact 
that the roustabouts’ first rush had 
been for them, that the mate had 
driven them back with a revolver and 
that afterwards they were forgotten 
in the excitement. It had been a regu- 
lar game of “ follow your leader” over 
the bow and across the shallow waters 
of the bar to land. 

Presently a child commenced crying 
that it was wet and cold. A general 
laugh followed, but the force of ex- 
ample set all our teeth chattering. 
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Maybe without the example it would 
have been the same, for the waters of 
the Mississippi are none too warm in 
early March and there was then a 
pretty stiff wind coming in from the 
east. “Gather wood there, you fel- 
lows!” shouted the mate at the roust- 
abouts; “the old boat’s giving us 
plenty of light but mighty little heat. 
Out with you and gather dry cane, 
dead limbs, logs—anything that will 
burn. Now, who’s got a match?” The 
little tightly-corked bottle always car- 
ried in my pocket again proved its 
value for the thousandth time. Only 
one match was there in it but that one 
meant the salvation of human lives. 
Under the cork was a wad of oiled cot- 
ton waste, kept for emergencies just 
like this: it blazed fiercely at the first 
touch of flame and careful hands added 
weed stems and twigs and then heavier 
sticks and chunks of the driest wood 
obtainable. Twenty husky darkies fed 
the bonfire, bringing great logs from 
the woods that stretched gloomily 
back from shore, and in five minutes 
the cold was forgotten. “ We might 
be worse off,” remarked one of the 
passengers contentedly. A murmur of 
approval followed but was broken in 
upon by a quavering, childish voice: 
“Pinky’s hungry, mamma; why don’t 
they have supper?” 

It is wonderful what a little thing 
will lend direction to one’s imagina- 
tion! A minute before, hunger had no 
place in my thoughts: now I felt that 
starvation was near at hand. “We’ve 
got to eat,” agreed the captain; “the 
Lord knows how we will ever manage 
it, for there’s no settlers near the river 
along here and it may be days before 
a boat passes, but these women and 
children must be fed.” Then every- 
body had his suggestion to offer, some 
wanting to send messengers after as- 
sistance, without knowing which way 
to start them, and others talking of 
fish broiled on the coals—though how 
the fish could be captured was a mat- 
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ter left undiscussed. A cursory ex- 
amination of the sandbar had given me 
an idea of my own and I called the 
mate aside for a consultation. The 
plan in view would have worked all 
right in daylight but it was now well 
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diate presence. Such a summons 
meant corn to the one and salt to the 
other—always providing the hogs and 
cows of the vicinity were blessed with 
owners who sometimes met them on 
friendly terms in the woods. The cir- 
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‘I picked her up bodily, buckled a life-preserver around her and took a fifteen foot 
iump for the water.’’ 


Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 





past nightfall and I was doubtful. 
However, my voice was lifted to its 
highest pitch and all listening hogs 
and cows within its reach were in- 
formed that some human being down 
on the sandbar demanded their imme- 


cle around the fire listened without un- 
derstanding. In the edge of the 
shadows stood the mate with ready re- 
volver—waiting, watching and listen- 
ing. Far away in the woods sounded 
the rattle of a bell and then a cow 
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bellowed in response to my calling. 
Nearer at hand a half-indistinct med- 
ley of noises arose—the grunts and 
squeals of a drove of swine, hastening 
in quest of proffered food. ‘Pork will 
be good enough,” called the captain; 
“a cow is too big—we couldn’t eat the 
hindquarters. Dick, if you miss that 
shot I'll dock you a month’s wages.” 
“Pinky don’t want pork,’ wailed the 
child (who was evidently used to feed- 
ing at a restaurant), “tell the waiter 
‘Bread an’ milk.’ ”’ 

I called again and this time there 
was an answering halloo in which a 
dozen voices seemed to join. Quite 
naturally the light of the burning 
steamboat had been noticed by every- 
body within the radius of a dozen miles 
and from every direction relief parties 
were on their way. Had the firstcom- 
ers delayed their appearance a few 
minutes they would have found us 
with a supply of meat on hand, but the 
news that a timber camp and a well- 
stocked commissary lay a short mile 
inland saved the mate a charge of am- 
munition and insured for Pinky as 
much bread and (condensed) milk as 
his small but active digestive organs 
might crave. 

After seeing my late companions in 
disaster safely shipped on the next 
boat, I traveled overland to Father’s 
new home in the woods. I had not 
visited the old man for several years 
and was in a measure prepared for sur- 
prises, but not to find him again a 
widower with the care of a two-year- 
old son upon his unassisted hands. 
“He’s the greatest boy on earth, 
Tred,” said Father, dumping him in 
my lap for inspection and approval; 
“takes to dogs an’ guns natural as you 
ever did—an’ ’d ruther eat coon then 
sugar. I'll have him huntin’ b’ar afore 
he’s ten.” 

Father had made but small progress 
in the work of opening a farm; in 
fact, his clearing had grown smaller 
instead of larger, since it had been 


found easier to set in fences than to 
cut the brush out of the fence corners. 
His plan for building a bigger house 
had come to nothing and the original 
shanty was commencing to show signs 
of decay. While tucking my “fat an’ 
sassy” brother in his little bed, Father 
discoursed fluently upon the beauties 
of a litter of hound puppies recently 
arrived and lamented the fact that he 
would be unable to keep them all. 
“They eat so blamed much—or they 
will when they git bigger—an’ thar’s 
no gittin’ away from the kid long 
enough to kill game for ’em. I tell you, 
Tred, you’ve no idea how close that 
little feller keeps me tied up. The 
niggers tell me thar’s two big b’ar 
yander in Smith’s Bend an’ I know I 
could git ’em in a couple of days’ run 
—but—” 

“See here, Daddy,” said I, “you’d 
feel better for a few days’ layoff and 
I’m here to help out all you will let 
me. Suppose I take care of the boy 
the rest of the week, while you get 
some bear steak for Sunday.” 

I could see that the idea pleased him, 
but he raised a lot of objections and 
argued the case until bedtime. Mean- 
while the boy had successfully passed 
through a wakeful spell, in which he 
voluntarily came to me to be rocked 
and cuddled. Father watched us 
thoughtfully. “You can try it, Tred,” 
he said; “some of these days you'll 
have to be a daddy to him, an’ you 
might as well be gittin’ used to it now. 
I’ll try to take a daylight start.” 

“Send me a good nigger from the 
first place you pass,” said I; “there’s 
some things I want from town.” 

Next morning, while I was giving 
little Dave his breakfast, a big, intelli- 
gent-looking darky rode up on a mule 
and asked me my pleasure. “Got any 
work on hand for this week?” I asked. 

“No, sah, Leastwise, nuffin 
speshul.” 

“Can you hire me four more good 
hands and a couple of teams?” 
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“T’se got de teams, Boss, an’ dar’s 
plenty of tol’ble faah niggers that'll 
wuk for six bits er day.” 

“The old man needs a new house,” 
said I; “there’s lumber at the mill and 
I’ve got the money to pay for it; get 
your hands and go to work. I'll pay 
you a dollar a day for the teams and 
two dollars for yourself to boss the 
job and make everybody work—but 
you must have a 16-foot house put up 
and roofed by Saturday noon. Now, 
hustle, and get your teams here inside 
of an hour.” 

By the time he was back I had the 
bill for the lumber made out and one 
wagon was hurried to the mill, the 
other going to town for nails, shingles, 
doors and windows. My darky over- 
seer was willing and industrious, but 
went at everything wrong—nigger 
fashion; so before noon I had hired a 
good old colored Mammy to look out 
for the kid, taking the direction of the 
work in my own hands. That day we 
sawed blocks for the foundation, laid 
the sills and sleepers and raised the 
plates; the next day (Thursday) the 
walls were boxed in and the rafters 
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cut and placed, and by 6 o’clock Fri- 
day evening the house was roofed, 
floored, and completed. Before the 
hands went home we moved every- 
thing but the kitchen furniture from 
the old building (which was now the 
back room of the new), substituting 
neat iron bedsteads for the homemade 
pine affairs that had erstwhile been 
made to serve and putting up a big 
sheet-iron heating stove in one corner 
of the room. There were new chairs, 
a dresser with a big mirror and some 
other necessary articles in the furni- 
ture line and the rough cypress floor 
was covered with a cheap carpet. 

That night, after the kid and I had 
gone to bed, there came a hesitating 
rap at the door and I called out to 
know who was there. “It’s Bob El- 
liott,” replied Father’s voice, choking 
with repressed mirth. “Used to live 
somewhar in this section afore it all 
got built up with fine houses—but 
blamed if I kin find the place tonight. 
Wonder if I could git to stay till 
mornin?’ ” 

(To be continued.) 


MY FIRST MOOSE. 


By E. F. STEVENS. 


HAD hunted big game for a num- 

ber of years and had killed a number 

of deer and elk, but was never able 
to get a moose until last fall. I began 
to think that if I wanted to get any moose 
I would have to hurry, as they would 
soon be cleaned out of Minnesota on ac- 
count of the country settling up. Deer 
will stay near a settlement but moose 
want to keep in the wilderness. I had 


planned to start at the opening of the 
season and my party started from War- 
ren on the 10th of November with two 
We took one 12x14 
12x12—one for ourselves 


We had a 


teams and wagons. 
tent and one 
and the other for the horses. 





big load, with nearly 35 bushels of oats, 
a sack of flour, a sack of potatoes, a 
bushel of apples, about 50 loaves of 
bread, some canned goods, etc., and a 
sheet-iron stove. There were four in 
our party—Sam, George, Charlie and 
myself. George was to do the cooking 
and tend camp. 

The first game we saw was a wolf off 
to one side of the road. There was a 
flock of sheep near and he seemed to be 
watching it. When we got within about 
100 yds. of him I fired and the bullet 
must have grazed his head, as he stopped 
and seemed dazed. At my second shot 
he dropped with a bullet through his 
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neck. We threw him on the wagon and 
started on for larger game. 

The roads were good and we got along 
fine until we reached a small river which 
we would have to ford. The first team 
with Sam and George crossed without 
any trouble and when Charlie and I got 
about half-way across we ran onto a 
rock and stuck fast in about 4 ft. of 
water. Charlie pulled the pin out of the 
double-trees, and, jumping on one of the 
horses, made for shore. After a little 
Charlie found a raft along the bank and 
came out and took me off. We camped 
for the night and next morning, after 
taking some of our load to shore on the 
raft, we managed to pull the wagon out. 
We then drove to an old log cabin where 
we intended hunting deer for a few days. 

The following day Sam, Charlie and I 
started out, keeping from 100 to 200 yds. 
apart, and tramped through the short 
poplar brush. About 10 o’clock Sam 
saw a deer jump some 15 yds. ahead of 
him and pulled up his .303 Savage, but, 
in trying to throw in a shell something 
stuck and he did not get a shot. Charlie 
got a glimpse of it and took a snap-shot 
but failed to score. This being the first 
deer Sam had ever seen, he was satisfied, 
even if he didn’t get a shot. About a 
mile further on Sam and I saw another 
jumping through the thick brush and we 
let loose on it. As there was no snow 
and we could find no blood, we must have 
missed it. 

The 2d day we started out again and 
as it was warm and still we decided to 
separate and try still-hunting. Along 
toward noon Sam saw a buck and doe 
running across the path ahead of him, 
and, just as he got ready to shoot, the 
doe stopped about 75 yds. away—giving 
him a good shot. At the crack of his 
rifle it dropped, shot through the lungs. 
After dressing it he went to camp and 
got the team and hauled it in. We had 
liver for supper and venison enough to 
last us for some time. 

The 3d day, after tramping all morn- 
ing and seeing nothing, we rested until 
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late in the afternoon, when Sam and | 
thought we would take a walk up the 
nearby ridge. We went about a mile 
and then turned around and started back 
along the top of the ridge on a road with 
open country for 300 yds. on each side of 
us. We had on bright red Mackinaw 
jackets and caps and had given up all 
idea of finding anything that evening. 
Sam was telling me a deer story, and, 
just as he got to the most interesting part, 
I chanced to look up and saw a 3-year- 
old buck loping across the ridge about 50 
yards ahead of us. I threw in a shell, 
took careful aim and he dropped at my 
first shot, with a .30-calibre bullet in his 
neck, just missing the shoulder. We 
dressed him and hauled him in that even- 
ing. I never could understand why this 
buck should come almost towards us in 
the open, as he certainly could not fail to 
notice our red clothes. Perhaps the 
color is what attracted him and he 
wanted to see what it was. 

After staying at our camping place 
two days longer and not getting any 
more deer we moved about 10 miles to 
the edge of a swamp where we expected 
to camp until it got so cold as to freeze 
the swamp and muskeags hard enough to 
hold us up, when we would go into the 
moose country, 15 miles or so further on. 
That night we got about a half-inch of 
snow and in the morning found a few 
fresh tracks and saw some tails in the 
thick brush, but did not manage to bag 
any. After camping here for a few days, 
the weather continuing too warm for 
the swamp to freeze, Sam and George 
concluded they would leave us and go 
home and wait till another year to get 
their moose. They took the two deer 
with them and left our camp, hoping to 
see us come in later with a big load of 
game. We were sorry to see them go, 
but Charlie and I were disposed to stay 
a few days longer, in hopes that the 
weather would turn colder. The next 
two days we hunted hard, but only got 
glimpses of two or three deer. 

The 3d day after Sam and George left 








us we pulled up stakes and moved sev- 
eral miles south into what we thought 
was better deer country. That night we 
got about 4 inches of snow and the fol- 
lowing day wounded a small buck and 
followed it several miles before giving 
it up. In the afternoon two brothers, 
Chester and Harry Bandur, who had a 
claim several miles west of us, drove up 
to our camp with a team and sled and 
proposed that we hitch our team in with 
theirs and leave our wagon and go after 
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had no more trouble in getting to the 
hunting ground, which we reached a lit- 
tle after noon. We pitched our tents 
without making any unnecessary racket, 
as moose are very suspicious animals and 
it is easy to drive them out of the coun- 
try with unusual noises. We took a look 
around in the evening and found a num- 
ber of tracks where moose had been feed- 
ing, but as it was late we returned to 
camp and fixed up everything, in readi- 
ness for an early start the next day. 

















MY FIRST MOOSE.—WHERE HE DROPPED. 





moose. As the weather had now turned 
colder, we thought we had better join 
forces with them. We started at day- 
light in the morning and had some trou- 
ble in getting over the soft places, finally 
reaching an old logging road where we 
got all four horses down and had to un- 
hitch and leave the sled and lead the 
horses a mile to high ground, where we 
camped for the night. We went back 
in the morning and by lots of hard work 
got the load onto high ground and then 


Bright and early the next morning we 
had breakfast and Harry and Charlie 
agreed to hunt together and Chester and 
I did likewise. We had taken off our 
red coats and caps, as there were no 
signs of any other hunters there and we 
were not afraid of shooting each other. 
Chester and I had not gone far when we 
found where four big fellows had passed 
along, feeding slowly, the day before. We 
followed the tracks until about 10 o’clock 
when we found where 


another track 
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joined these—one that was plainly fresh 
—so we separated and walked from 25 
to 100 yds. apart, one following the 
track and the other keeping a sharp look- 
out ahead. Once we heard the brush 
crack some distance ahead and later saw 
a raven fly and alight several times as 
though there was some animal below it. 
We crossed a small creek on the ice and 
then climbed up the bank, where the trees 
were most all dead and down and we 
could see quite a distance ahead—a fine 
country to hunt moose in. At last I 
saw, some 300 yds. away, a large brown- 
looking object. On account of the small 
brush I could not get a clear view and 
looked at it for some time before I saw 
its head move and the horns glisten in 
the sun. Then I knew it was a moose 
and took aim, holding a few inches above 
its back. At the second shot it shook its 
head, as though hard hit, and started off. 
It went only a few yards, however, and 
fell dead. When we came up to it, we 
found it had one .30-calibre bullet 
through its body just back of the shoulder 
and another about a foot farther back. 
Both bullets lodged against the skin on 
the opposite side. He had a fine pair of 
horns with 11 points on each side, and a 
spread of 47 inches. As he was the first 
moose I had ever killed, I was very well 
satisfied with the head. 

We had just finished cleaning him and 
putting up some poles to mark the spot, 
when we heard a number of shots off 
north of us about a mile and knew that 
Charlie and Harry must have found 
game, too. We started for camp, which 
we found was about 3 miles from where 
we had shot the moose, and just before 
we arrived there we came across Charlie 
and Harry and learned that they had 
killed 2 big bull moose out of a bunch of 
3 that were feeding when they ran into 
them. One of them was shot in the heart 
and when the bullet struck him he 
jumped into the air and fell on one horn, 
breaking off a piece of the blade about 
10 inches long. 

We got to camp about 1 o’clock and 
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ate dinner. We then hitched up and 
started to haul the 3 moose to camp. As 
each of us except Chester had killed a 
moose, we told him he had better start 
afoot ahead of us and see if he could 
run onto the one that got away. He had 
not gone more than 2 miles before he 
saw a fine bull and downed it—making 
4 moose killed in one day and all having 
good heads. We did not see any cows, 
although there might have been plenty of 
them near. As we now had all we were 
entitled to, we hauled one in that after- 
noon and worked till late at night skin- 
ning and cutting it up. After getting 
only a few hours’ sleep we got up and 
hauled the other 3 in. I was disappointed 
in not being able to hunt longer in this 
place, as it was the first good moose 
country I was ever in. We then took 
some snap shots at the bunch with a 
Kodak, loaded everything on the sled 
and started for home, over a hundred 
miles away. Each moose would weigh 
over 800 lbs. and, with our camp outfit, 
we had a load of about 2 tons. We got 
to the edge of the swamp just at dark, 
and, in following an old winter road, we 
ran onto a stump and tipped over. In 
half an hour we had everything loaded 
again and had proceeded but a few hun- 
dred yards further when we struck a 
soft spot and got all the horses down. 
After getting them up we concluded to 
leave some of our load and get it the 
next day. We got to a vacant cabin a 
little after midnight, all tired out, and 
slept till late that morning. It was al- 
most a day’s work to go back and get 
the balance of the load. We camped 
there again that night and in the morn- 
ing got onto a traveled road and reached 
Bandur’s place in the afternoon. Here 
we took some more pictures and skinned 
the other 3 moose and Charlie and | 
loaded up the wagon and took leave of 
our two friends. We arrived home at 
Warren after a ride of 3 days. 

This was one of the most enjoyable 
trips I have ever taken. There is a lot 
of hard work in moose and deer hunting. 
but you are generally well repaid when 
you get the game you go after and in 
the renewed health you are almost sure 
to have. 














IN THE NORTH WITH THE DUCKS. 


By JNO. A. CAMERON, M. D. 


I was reared in a large city, put to 
work at an early age and led the stren- 
uous life for many years, until the break- 
down came while yet a young man. One 
day I saw notice of an excursion to the 
North Country, where the ducks and 
geese were at home for the summer, de- 
scribing the beautiful cool atmosphere, 
the trout streams and the great forests, 
and in that moment I resolved to turn my 
back on the hard city life and hie away 
to this land for health and recreation. A 
few weeks later I landed on the Upper 
Peninsula, bag and baggage, and with a 
depleted bank account announced my in- 
tention of making a living out of my 
profession and devoting a much larger 
percentage of my time to enjoying life— 
of getting out among the flowers and 
birds and trees—and, after spending sev- 
eral years here in the north, no induce- 
ment could cause me to ever return to 
the city life. Before coming to this 
country I had never used a gun, had 
never killed a duck or a deer, and I well 
remember my first shot. I was with that 
inimitable companion and guide, Chas. 
Stephenson, known among hunters as 
Mud Lake Charlie. We were punting 
around in the marsh on Munoskong Bay, 
which is a part of Mud Lake, and Char- 
lie had promised to make me shoot a 
duck. We had not long to wait, when 
along came a single duck, flying broad- 
side to our boat. I had a double-barrel 
Spencer, 12-gauge, and, holding a little 
in advance of the bird, pulled trigger 
and to my great delight saw him fall 
stone dead. He was a nice butterball 
and with a few more of his companions 
formed the nucleus of our supper that 
evening in camp. Next morning I was 
up bright and early and by noon had 
killed 9 mallards out of 15 shots. Our 


method of hunting was what is known 
as jump shooting. We used a small, 
narrow boat, and one sits well in front 
with gun cocked and in readiness to 
shoot, while the punter simply pushes 
the boat through the rushes, which in 
Munoskong Bay are thin enough to 
make the punting easy. In this way 
one may get within 30 yds. of ducks be- 
fore they rise, and they generally fly 
straight up to learn the whereabouts of 
the intruders. We spent several days in 
that hunters’ paradise and I had no diffi- 
culty in killing all the ducks any sane 
hunter could desire. They were of many 
different species, and, as that bay seems 
to be their first feeding ground after 
leaving Hudson’s Bay, they were inva- 
riably fat. The first few days of the open 
season we devoted to jump shooting and 
a considerable part of our game con- 
sisted of ducks bred and raised on the 
bay. They were principally mallard, but- 
terball and wood duck. They were there 
in thousands and I think the most de- 
lightful concert I ever listened to was one 
given by these birds while feeding in the 
wild rice fields in the evening, inter- 
spersed with the tender notes of the wild- 
cats, fighting over the carcass of a dead 
deer which lay a short distance from 
camp. If you will come with me this fall 
and hear one of these concerts you would 
not trade your seat on a log on the beach 
for the highest-priced box in the best 
city theatre. 

After the first week’s shooting the real 
flight from the north began and down 
they came in thousands—first teal, then 
whistlers and canvasbacks and after them 
the redheads and bluebills. We then 
took our decoys and built a few comfort- 
able blinds. I placed mine at the mouth 
of the Big Munoskong River and gener- 
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ally used about 2 dozen decoys, placing 
them in two divisions about 50 yds. apart. 
I put mallards in one division and blue- 
bills and redheads in the other. Ducks, 
in flying over, would spy these flocks and 
generally alight between the two divi- 
sions right in front of the blind. From 
my blind last fall I killed specimens of a 
dozen species of ducks, some of which 
I have mounted, and as I write I can 
look at them and my mind is drawn in 
fancy to the many pleasant hours spent 
on the bay and the many and varied ex- 
periences with ducks and geese around 
my blind. 

This fall our duck shooting begins a 
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month earlier—Sept. 1st, which will be 
much appreciated by the outside sports- 
men, enabling them to spend a time here 
during the most beautiful month in the 
year. I should advise any wishing to 
visit this country this fall to correspond 
with Chas. E. Stephenson, Cedarville, 
Mich. He has a large and commodious 
hunting camp, is well acquainted with 
the sport and is a genial fellow with very 
reasonable rates. I shall be glad to an- 
swer any questions regarding this coun- 
try and to show any visiting sportsmen 
the best locations. I take fully as much 
pleasure in the companionship of the 
hunt as in the hunt itself. 
Pickford, Mich. 


BLIND IN THE MIDST OF BEAUTY. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


It is truly marvelous how many people 
go through a world of beautiful things, 
who, having eyes, see not the multitude 
of delightful and delighting manifesta- 
tions of a loving and kindly Nature. As 
a life-long teacher, I have often ques- 
tioned my pupils as to their knowledge 
of the commonest beauties of natural 
phenomena—partly to test their observa- 
tion and partly to arouse it. For example 
I have many times asked how many had 
observed the bee catcher’s tuft of crim- 
son feathers and have found only here 
and there one who knew that the little 
fighter had such an adornment, and still 
fewer who had any idea as to the use he 
puts it to in luring his victims within 
reach of his savage little bill. 

A study of botany or of ornithology, 
even the most superficial, will open the 
eyes to a world of interest heretofore un- 
dreamed of. 

What’s the use? they say. I might an- 
swer, What’s the use of a bright carpet 
on the floor? the floor would be as solid 
without it. Why paint your house? why 
cover your lawn with verdant sward? 
why adorn your person? Why, indeed? 
It is generally conceded that the object 
of the bulk of mankind is happiness. A 





wise Father has endowed us with an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful; yet we delib- 
erately rob ourselves of more than half 
our heritage of joy because we either de- 
liberately close our eyes to these things 
or else are too indolent to turn the pages 
of the marvelous book of Nature, where- 
in we may read stories that far transcend 
the fairy lore of our youth. Get up at 
sunrise and take a brisk walk to the 
nearest thicket and sit or lie in some 
quiet place and listen to the matin song 
of the birds. Try to differentiate the 
songs of the bluebird and the brown 
thrasher. It will take you more than 
one morning to do that; yet there is a 
difference that it will prove a delight to 
you to study. Interest yourself in the 
commonest flowers that bloom about 
your home. You will be surprised to 
find how your eye will speedily become 
trained to discover new marvels in these 
familiar friends, about whom you 
thought you had a fairly good knowl- 
edge. Then, in some quiet hour, com- 
mune calmly with yourself and compare 
the value to you of this knowledge and 
enjoyment alongside with the accumula- 
tion of wealth. Ask yourself fairly, 
which, after the ordinary needs of life 
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are supplied, you could best dispense 
with, the pursuit of true happiness being 
predicated as the end of each. 

Ask any real sportsman if he goes to 
the woods with rod or gun for the mere 
gratification of the savage instinct to 
kill. It were puerile to ask if he goes in 
search of food. A modicum of the dol- 
lars he spends would supply his table for 
weeks from the nearest market with more 
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abundance than his rod or gun brings 
him with all his toil. The field glass and 
camera hunter is happily becoming more 
and more in evidence. The contribu- 
tions of the various writers to Sports 
AFIELD on natural history subjects are, 
to my mind, far more interesting than 
the recounting of hunting or fishing ex- 
ploits that recount the mere killing of 
game. 
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SUNSET BELLS. 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


Dreamily sweet across the bay 

M@The bells are ringing faint and low, 

BkThe mellow chime drifts to and fro 

Adown the twilight dusk and gray; 

While from the hollow sky the glow 
Of flame and rose has died away, 
And o’er the bier of shrouded day 

One pearl-white planet watches low. 


II. 


The harbor bar’s insistent moan 
Blends softly with the clear refrain, 
And lingering dream-notes of the 

strain 

Now die round islets dim and lone 

That gem with amethystine stain 
Afar the bay’s ensilvered zone, 
And now to sudden fullness grown 

Swell out across the hills again. 


V. 


Ill. 


Dim, phantom sails are drifting slow 

Adown the darkening, foam-flaked 
shore 
Where pines are murmuring evermore 

Their tale of mystery and woe 

And whispering of their ancient lore. 
But from the cradling valleys low 
The chimes, still ringing to and fro, 

Blend every voice with theirs once more. 

IV. 

What tender memories wake and thrill 
Responsive to their magic spells, 
As sweet and sad their rhythm swells 

Through gloaming meadows hushed and 

still, 

Lingering long in dusky dells, 

Or floating o’er each purple hill, 
The heart with haunting dreams they 
fill 

And breathe of meetings and farewells. 


No matter where my footsteps stray 
In lands afar and strange, I know 
That when the sunset altars glow 

The bells will ring across the bay. 

Now clear and high, now sweet and low, 
I'll hear their chimes at close of day 
Drifting adown the harbor gray, 


Just as they did long years ago. 

















BOB WHITE AND FAMILY AT HOME. 







Drawn from life by LYNN B. HUNT. 











BOB WHITE.—HIS HAUNTS AND HIS HABITS. 


By JOHN JORDAN DOUGLASS 
ET who will praise The haunts of the quail in general shift 
the various sounds’ with the season. In summer and early 


of sylvan life; but for 
me there is no more 
welcome note on a 
summer morning, 
when the wheat field 
is golden_ with 
largesse of harvest 
and the cotton field is 
bursting into white, 
than the mellow call 
of a quail, deep in 
some tangled covert. 
At this call the 
sportsman feels his 
blood leap quicker, 
and he is apt to fancy 
that his favorite dog 
pricks up his ears, 
sighing for the clear, 
crisp days of autumn. 

Bob White is indisputably the King of 
Southern Game Birds. His favorite 
realm extends from Virginia to the keys 
of Florida. His “friends the enemy ” 
are neither bound nor biased by geo- 
graphical lines and in the fall the South 
becomes the Mecca of sportsmen. In 
eastern and central North Carolina, 
where the bird is most abundant, the 
hunting rights of thousands of acres have 
been purchased by Northern sportsmen. 
At Pine Hurst is a quail preserve con- 
taining several hundred acres. Many bev- 
ies of birds are purchased annually and 
liberated in this preserve, where the light, 
sandy soil is especially conducive to their 
perpetuation. A very great menace to 
the newly hatched birds—even greater 
than foxes, hawks and other predatory 
creatures—is the spring and summer 
freshets. In the sandy section the water 
is more rapidly absorbed, thus reducing 
the freshet to the minimum. 














fall they are usually found in the culti- 
vated fields, where they wax fat and 
lordly on a ration of corn and _ peas, 
wheat and other small grain. After 
Christmas they are commonly found in 
the woods and outlying stubble fields. 
The swamps, too, are coming to be a 
favorite resort, much to the disgust of 
the sportsman, who must there prove 
himself a snap-shot of the first water. To 
a man in a clump of reeds three feet 
above his head, up to his boot straps in 
muck and mire, and with a briar tearing 
at his legs, a rising quail becomes a mad- 
dening proposition. The birds are quite 
fond of a small, brown heart-shaped 
seed, known locally as the “ partridge 
pea.” These seeds, growing in thick red 
clusters on the hillsides and in the rich 
bottoms, are often an index to a fine 
covey. It is a scene full of picturesque 
beauty to have one’s dog on a point 
among the scarlet reaches of partridge 
peas, with a glorious perspective of 
tangled, broom-sedged hillside across a 
thread of stream. A favorite quail haunt 
is a belt of “ old-field pines ” in the heart 
of a cultivated field. The birds can al- 
most invariably be found there in the 
early morning and at noon, especially if 
there is a branch or watered ditch nearby. 
Another much frequented spot is the new 
ground which has been allowed to grow 
up in broom sedge and briars. 

I surprised—or rather was surprised 
by—a fine covey in a place like that last 
fall. My dog was circling a field, and, 
feeling confident that the birds were in 
the field beyond, where I had frequently 
found them, I started across the inter- 
vening stretch of woods. I had hardly 
entered it, when there was a deafening 
roar and the air seemed full of whirring 
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wings. Of course I had on my “ safe.” 
3efore I could get ready for business the 
last bird was winging it swiftly off be- 
hind a distant pine. Then I felt like 
apologizing to my dog for “ putting in 
above the ford.’ Nevertheless, I deter- 
mined to get even with those birds for 
serving me such a trick, and, whistling 
to my dog, followed hard in their wake— 
though I had only a very faint idea as to 
where they had pitched. 

‘““Where’d those birds go, Uncle?” I 
queried of an old colored man, whom I 
met coming out of the field where the 
birds had seemingly struck like so many 
cannon-balls. 

“Golly! yo’ ’s too hahd fer me now, 
Boss—dey wuz gwine, las’ time I seed 
um!” he exclaimed, laughing. And they 
must have kept on; for I hunted them 
long and carefully in every conceivable 
place (and my dog was a remarkably fine 
single bird animal), but they were not 
forthcoming. By a cruel turn of fate, 
too, that was the only covey to be started 
in a hard afternoon’s hunt. Quail are 
exceedingly fond of frequenting points 
near a canebrake or reedy bottom. It is 
fine sport to start them among waist- 
high reeds or amid a waving yellow sea 
of broom sedge. In this case they must 
fairly be walked upon before they will 
rise. Then, as they whistle off toward a 
distant point of woods, the sportsman 
has an opportunity to display his skill 
without encumbrance of bush and 
bramble. Quite amusing incidents some- 
times occur, in which the luckless ama- 
teur finds fault with his gun, shells, the 
sun in his eyes, the perversity of the 
dogs, etc.—only to praise them all in turn 
and himself in particular when he makes 
a successful shot. The sportsman is in- 
consistent above all things and desper- 
ately susceptible. 

Speaking of canebrakes and reeds, re- 
minds me of a covey I once flushed in 
eastern North Carolina. The spot where 
my dog (an old English setter of pedi- 
gree), had located them was ill sheltered, 
only a few pea vines and some scattered 
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wisps of broom sedge forming a cover. 
Consequently, I was scarcely ready when 
the birds rose and flew swiftly toward a 
canebrake a considerable distance to my 
left. Quickly covering a rear bird, I 
fired—winging him, as I knew from his 
slanting fall. Again I covered a belated 
bird, killing him outright. But the re- 
markable thing about the occurrence was 
that, instead of bringing in my wounded 
bird, the dog brought in a bird with a 
joint of reed thrust diagonally through 
its breast. So rapid had been the bird’s 
flight into the covert that the reed, al- 
ready sharpened by being broken at the 
end, passed through without difficulty 
and was snapped off by the bird’s weight 
and momentum. 

This covey must have been followed 
by a relentless fatality; for a few days 
later, when I was hunting in the same 
locality, I was surprised to hear the fran- 
tic cry of a bird in distress. Glancing 
up, I saw a pathetic sight: a quail firmly 
held in the clutches of a hawk, which 
was making with all possible speed for a 
big dead pine some 100 yards distant. At 
a venture I raised my gun and fired at 
the hawk, and was agreeably surprised 
to see him relax his grasp—the bird 
quickly dropping, frightened but not 
seriously injured, to a hedge below. A 
few moments later I flushed the little 
fellow and he whirred off briskly enough, 
but I didn’t have the heart to shoot him. 
I have always felta warm glow of sym- 
pathy for anything “ down on its luck.” 
For that reason I have ever taken up the 
gauntlet in defense of quail and other 
game birds against hawks, human and 
otherwise, that are remorseless “ ground- 
ers.” 

In wet, windy weather—speaking 
more directly of the habits of quail—the 
coveys keep close under shelter. They 
are timid creatures and the waving of the 
weeds and grasses frightens them. Be- 
neath the warm shelter of a windfall, in 
the heart of a decaying log, or under 
the shelving, protecting edge of a bank 
of clay, they huddle till the wind has 
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lulled and the weather becomes more 
settled. 

Physically, the quail more closely re- 
sembles a Guinea hen than it resembles 
any Other domestic fowl, but its habits 
strikingly resemble those of a chicken. 
In fact, the bird is frequently found 
feeding with chickens; and a hen will 
take peculiar pride in a brood of young 
quail, although she is hard put to it in 
keeping up with the spry little things, 
which begin running almost by the time 
they have discarded the shell. Unlike 
chickens, quail mate in the spring, the 
two old birds joining the covey of their 
offspring. It is said that quail roost ina 
circle, facing outward, to more readily 
detect the approach of a foe—in this 
way commanding every avenue of ap- 
proach. At any rate, when flushed at 
night, they rise with startling unanimity, 
as if in response to a signal flash. 

One meets many peculiar and pic- 
turesque types of the strenuous Ameri- 
can when one goes afield after quail. 
There is the inquisitive youth who stops 
his corn-gathering to ask a hundred im- 
pertinent questions ; he always wants you 
to demonstrate the possibilities of your 
gun and invariably craves the loan of a 
“chaw er terbaccer.” On every hand 
one is assailed with “ Whut luck?” 
“ How ye’re makin’ hit?” etc.—friendly 
inquiries that often serve as painful 
pointers to an empty game-bag. Occa- 
sionally, too, one is embarrassed by the 
offer of a yaller dog, whose owner can- 
not be budged from the belief that he 
can “skeer up more pa’tridges” than 
any dog in the county. Of proposals 
of rustic rabbit hunters to turn the day 
into a “ reg’lar rabbit rouser ” there are 
never a few. So what the Southern 
sportsman loses in hunting he makes up 
in humor. However, there are bellig- 
erent characters who will run them- 
selves breathless to inform the sports- 
man of the fact that they have been too 
busy to post their land, but object to his 
hunting on it. Asked the grounds for 
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their objection, they often answer that 
the quail destroy injurious insects. Yet 
a few yards distant the sportsman often 
comes upon a trap—a perfect slaughter- 
pen, in which whole coveys are en- 
snared. Asked whether this is a bird or 
a boll-weevil trap, the fellows look 
sheepish and lay it to the boys. 

I was exceedingly amused one after- 
noon, while hunting quail in a rich bot- 
tom overgrown with tangled pea vines. 
A friend was with me and we had en- 
joyed some fine sport, but had not been 
extraordinarily successful in bagging 
our birds. Suddenly our dogs came toa 
beautiful point on the edge of the field. 
Carefully advancing, we flushed the 
birds and fired—bringing down 4; we 
then quickly followed up the singles. We 
had hardly crossed a little ditch which 
barred our way, when we plumped into 
a new covey. Things began to get 
lively; but I saw out of the tail of my 
eye, as we hastened up the slope, a sight 
that made me think they were destined 
to wax livelier still. It was the formidable 
figure of an old country man, coming at 
a 2:40 gait. He was wildly waving his 
hat and I saw plainly enough that there 
was blood in his eye. Just then a bird 
was flushed by one of the dogs and I 
fired. By some means the bird turned 
from its course and fell dead directly in 
the path ahead of the old man. I saw 
his manner change as he stooped to pick 
it up. Before he could reach us we had 
killed 3 more. He grew excited: “ Give 
it to ’em, boys! ” he cried, hurrying for- 
ward—his eyes fairly twinkling with in- 
terest. “Come down ter run you boys 
off,” he explained later, “ but when that 
bird fell so purty in the path, dod-gast 
me ef I didn’t clean fergit whut I come 
fer!” 

So it goes with the sportsman—for- 
tune and misfortune, sunbeam and 
shadow. And so it goes with Bob 
White, whose call every succeeding sum- 
mer is no whit less merry. 








ONE OF OUR CAMP SITES IN THE SIERRA MADRE. (Northern Mexico), 


Compliments of Dr. I. J. BUSH, El Paso, Texas. 





A BEAUTY SPOT OF THE SIERRA MADRE. 


A lack of water and shade is the curse 
of the Southwestern uplands —the moun- 
tain regions of Mexico and the States 
lying adjacent. Granted these, even the 
heat of midsummer might there be en- 
dured without murmur, for the nights 
are invariably cool, breezy and refresh- 
ing. To the traveller, sun-beaten and 
athirst, the sweetest sound in nature is 
the ripple of a stream over its pebbly 
course; the most gladdening sight, a 
clump of stunted trees upon its shore. 

Unfortunately, all the streams of the 
Southwest do not deserve the name 
“Agua Dulce,” so often given them by 
the Spaniards. In fact, water that is 
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absolutely ‘“‘sweet”’ or pure is noticeably 
scarce, though the taint of mineral salts 
and alkaloids does not always render it 
unfit for drinking. But the rivulets that 
are fed by mountain springs rarely belie 
their apparent purity, unlike those which 
originate from the seepage of the plains 
region and are waterless during the dry 
season. We have the word of the pho- 
tographer, Dr. I. J. Bush of El Paso, 
Tex., that the beauty of the spot shown 
was not a lure to “the draught that 
slays.” As an old frontiersman would 
express it, “It drunk good just so, an’ 
made first-class coffee’’—this last an un- 
failing test of purity. 


THE MOON. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


1. 
Soft sails the harvest moon 
Through August skies; 
All Nature seems in tune 
To lover’s eyes. 
Il. 
Such eyes are mine 
When night birds croon; 
When o’er the evening’s rim 
The harvest moon 


III. 
Lights her chaste flame 
When daylight dies; 
And silver radiance fills 
The August skies. 
IV. 
’Tis then my vanished youth 
Comes back once more 
From out the shadowy past— 
Sweet days of yore! 





— 
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FYNHEY did not like us. Knowledge of 
this elementary fact might have been 
of use to Bart Simpson during his so- 

journ in South Africa as a trooper in the 

Canadian Mounted Rifles. Bart Simpson 

came from the cattle country, where women 

are very scarce and men are, consequently, 
very fond of them. Bart had been smitten 
by the charms of various ladies at various 
~ times, and, being but 23 years old, had ex- 


. "<* wW\g ‘Ss “~— ry ; , 
oe es, path Fe pended much money on candies, buggy 
. E . TEE sony rides, silk handkerchiefs and scent. His 
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latest divinity was the school-ma’am who 
taught the Willow Coulée school. It was 
chiefly to impress her that he had enlisted 
for actice service in South Africa. A great many heroic youths did the same thing, 
and found when they returned that the girls had appreciated the situation, and 
acted upon it by marrying level-headed fellows who had sense enough to stay at 
home. 

During the railway journey from Calgary to Halifax Bart confided to me 
that he looked forward to great times in South Africa. There was much bottled 
beer on board the train, which may have stimulated his ideas of loot, the sacking 
of Pretoria, and the roping of old Kruger. And all was to be done for the glori- 
fication of Miss Hattie Fern, the aforesaid school-ma’am. Miss Hattie Fern, 
however, did not prevent him from sundry flirtations at railway stations, or at 
Halifax during our short stay before embarkation. On the boat there were no 
women and at Cape Town his first introduction to “ dop ” resulted in his retiring 
to the guard tent and remaining there during the few days we were at Green 
Point Camp. 

It was in Carnarvon in the Cape Colony that Bart met Minna Van Kuyser. 
Carnarvon is in the Karoo Desert, and the Karoo Desert was made up of the dé- 
bris left over at the creation of the world. The people of Carnarvon were sup- 
posed to be loyalists, but there were in this neighborhood many sympathizers 
with the Boer cause, and we had been sent through the Karoo to make a demon- 
stration. The Karoo Desert produces little else besides skinny goats and an un- 
quenchable thirst. Carnarvon was an oasis, and grapes, oranges and other fruit 
were there. Take notice that this was very early in the campaign and we paid for 
things like these. The Predikant (preacher) was a violent pro-Boer, and at this 
time found the climate of Carnarvon unhealthy ; so he was away from home when 
Bart and I called at his house to buy some grapes. The door was opened by a 
remarkably pretty girl with wonderful eyes. She led the way into a large, cool 
room and introduced us to the Predikant’s wife, Madam de Villiers. When we 
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got accustomed to the dim light in the 
house, after the glare outside, we saw 
that, besides our guide and Madam de 
Villiers, there were six young women in 
the room. And they were remarkably 
pretty girls and all had wonderful eyes. 
They all stared at us as though we were 
some strange species of wild beasts. It 
was a trifle confusing. Madam de Vil- 
liers began by asking what we Canadians 
were doing in South Africa. My stam- 
mering explanation that we had called, 
hoping to buy some grapes, seemer rath- 
er weak. She then told us that she did 
not make a business of selling grapes, 
and that any money we would like to 
pay her for fruit would be given to help 
the Boers. As we had only two shillings, 
we did not think the amount would af- 
fect the War, so we merely smiled in a 
feeble way and said all right. It did 
not appear to be all right, for she 
launched out into a long and bitter ac- 
count of the iniquity of the British. Es- 
pecially severe was she on the Canad- 
ians, Australians and others who had 
(as she thought) unjustifiably mixed 
themselves up in a quarrel not their own. 

I tried to murmur something about the 
Unity of the Empire, but the good dame 
would have none of it. Here were two 
simple-looking members of the enemy’s 
army penned up in her drawing-room. 
It was an opportunity not to be passed 
by. She told us in plain English—pain- 
fully plain English—some of the things 
she thought about us. And the seven 
young women grouped themselves about 
the room in picturesque attitudes and 
looked at us. And they were really re- 
markably pretty girls and they all had 
wonderful eyes. The room was large and 
delightfully cool, but Bart and I did not 
feel comfortable. On the walls hung 
large pictures of Kruger, Joubert, Cron- 
je, and other Boer notabilities. These 
seemed to be chuckling at our discom- 
fiture, but they were not half so confus- 
ing as the wonderful eyes of the seven 
remarkably pretty girls. Madam de 
Villiers proudly told us that six of the 
girls were her daughters, and she wished 
they were all boys that they might lay 
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down their lives for the Boer cause. 
Then the old lady softened as she spoke 
about the misery caused by the war. She 
broke down and wept and the seven wept 
with her. It was not:pleasant for us. I 
tried to comfort them with suggestions 
that, now Lord Roberts had started op- 
erations, the war would soon be over. 
The Predikant’s wife said the war would 
end when the last of the British was driv- 
en into the sea. In the meantime Bart 
was making friends with the young 
woman who had brought us into the 


house. She was Miss Van Kuyser, 
niece of Madam de Villiers. Her father 
was a Cornet in Botha’s’ commando. 


Her home was north of Pretoria. 

At length we got our grapes, and were 
thankful to leave the house—that is to 
say, I was thankful, though Bart ap- 
peared to be unwilling to leave Miss Van 
Kuyser. All the way back to our camp 
he babbled about her charms. Of course 
he was a fool, and I told him so. Next 
day he met her again, and on following 
days. Probably she found things a tri- 
fle slow in Carnarvon. Madam de Vil- 
liers’ house must have been rather 
gloomy. I am not making any excuses 
for Miss Van Kuyser. A woman seldom 
needs an excuse for making a fool of a 
man and the job was easy in the case of 
Bart Simpson. In the course of a few 
days we were ordered to the front, and 
in the following months events crowded 
thick and fast upon us. Those of the 
enemy's women whom we saw scowled 
upon us and spoke fierce-sounding words 
in Dutch when we chanced to call at 
their farm-houses, searching for stray 
3urghers, poultry, pigs and miscellan- 
eous bric-a-brac. But Bart, mindful of 
Miss Minna Van Kuyser, stayed his hand 
from the borrowing of poultry and other 
legitimate spoils. Whereby he gained 
much ridicule and grew thin on army ra- 
tions—when he got them. Army rations, 
you must understand, had first to pass by 
our officers, officers’ servants, commissar- 
iat sergeants and teamsters. If I were to 
print what we thought about some of our 
commissariat disarrangements, it would 
look like a selection from the Morse al- 
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phabet—all dots and dashes—principally 
dashes. Arm-chair moralists may preach 
about the sinfulness of living on the en- 
emy’s country, but war is not made with 
kid gloves on. 

3art Simpson took his share of the 
fighting, but his share of the enemy’s 
chickens went to some man who cared 
nothing for the opinion of Miss Van 
Kuyser. It may hardly be believed that 
a Canadian, and a North-west Canadian 
at that, should have refrained from com- 
mandeering eatables on account of a lik- 
ing for the enemy’s women. Yet strange 
things happen. For instance, it is an his- 
torical fact that one Canadian trooper 
passed through the campaign without in- 
dulging in the luxury (or necessity) of a 
cuss word. (This paragon comes from 
Edmonton, which is one good reason why 
that city should be the capital of Al- 
berta). 

After Pretoria fell, we rode through 
the town, where black-robed women 
scowled at us from the pavements. And 
in the months that followed there was 
more fighting, sniping and unpleasantness 
with regard to the burning of farm- 
houses. 

3art did not like this last kind of work. 
In fact, none of us liked it. The Boer 
was a brave enemy, and we respected 
him. Of course he had his faults and the 
chief was that he did not know when he 
was beaten. In this idea he was encour- 
aged by his women folk, who were, per- 
haps, responsible for most of the white 
flag episodes at farm-houses, which 
ended in the death of many brave fellows. 

In December of the year 1900 we were 
again at Pretoria, under orders for 
home. Almost daily patrols were sent 
out into the valleys near the town, in 
search of stray parties of Boers who were 
reported to be paying visits to their 
homes. 

At 10 o'clock one night, while playing 
poker by the light of candles on bayonets 
stuck in the ground, Bart and I were 
warned to be ready at midnight to ride 
into the Crocodile Valley on a patrol. 
We started with fifty of our fellows and 
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reached the valley before dawn. Then 
we separated into small parties and be- 
gan to examine the different farm- 
houses which were scattered through 
the valley. At one large farm-house 
we dismounted and watered our horses 
and helped ourselves to the oranges 
growing on the trees. The old lady of 
the house did net seem very unfriendly. 
She told us that her daughter’s sweet- 
heart was far away with De Wet. She 
also said that there were no Boers in the 
neighborhood. Her daughter soon ap- 
peared with some bread and coffee. She 
was Miss Minna Van Kuyser and seemed 
rather confused at recognizing the in- 
fatuated Bart Simpson. That gentle 
youth, of course, was more than delight- 
ed and I had great difficulty in getting 
him to leave, for the main body of our 
men were, by this time, on a ridge a mile 
away. 

Miss Van Kuyser, however, offered to 
show us a short cut, by which we might 
catch up with the troop. She showed 
us a very pleasant route which lay past 
some trees where her lover and his 
friends were hiding. These gentle farm- 
ers opened fire on us, and knocked Bart 
out of his saddle with a bullet in his 
shoulder. Then they retreated into the 
mountains. Our men heard the firing and 
came back. Orders were given to de- 
stroy the Van Kuyser farm and take the 
women to Pretoria. This was done, and 
the last I saw of Miss Minna was the 
figure of a remarkably pretty girl, with 
wonderful eyes, sitting on a heavy trans- 
port wagon with her mother and many 
little Van Kuysers. And her mother was 
using language which would have caused 
an army mule to blush. Also, I may say, 
that the burning of the house revealed the 
interesting fact that the interior works of 
Miss Minna’s piano consisted of Mauser 
ammunition. Sart recovered of his 
wound, returned home, and found that 
Miss Hattie Fern, the school-ma’am, had 
married a remittance man at Calgary, 
who had left England for the good of 
his relations. Bart, at present, is disen- 
gaged. 

There is no moral to this story. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE KANSAS BORDER WAR. 


By A. J. WOODCOCK, M. D. 


This capital let- 
ter, the initial of 
that beautiful and 
exact science, ge- 
ometry, and of the 
supreme power of 
this universe, Dei- 
ty, was impressed 
upon this sheet by an elegantly carved 
hardwood letter that was picked up on 
the streets of Lawrence, Kansas, by one 
Luke Parsons in 1856, on the morning 
after the burning of the Free State Hotel 
and the looting of the two newspaper 
offices by the pro-slavery forces. It is 
almost 50 years since young Parsons 
said Good-bye to his Byron home and 
friends, shouldered his Sharps rifle and 
marched away for Kansas to fight in the 
Border War at the call of the New Eng- 
land Emigrant Aid Society. Knowing 
that Luke was alive and prospering on 
his Kansas farm near Salina, I addressed 
him the following letter and in due time 
received this last word from one of the 
men who made Kansas free. 





Riverside Farm. 
Byron, Ills., Dec. 18, 1904. 
L. F. Parsons, Salina, Kansas: 

My Dear Sir:—As you know, this 
farm was the pitch of Miner York. 
Here he drove his stake and proved and 
long lived upon the land, which in the 
sixties he sold to your friends, Major 
Albert and his brother, John B. Wood- 
cock. Major Albert Woodcock, the 
writer’s father, named the farm. On 
this grand old hill overlooking a great 
bend in Rock River, at that time teem- 
ing with terrestrial and aquatic life (game 
of all kinds), Miner York throve and 
reared his family so well known to you 
—Aleck, William and the rest. Poor 
Dr. William, the Benders got him and 


the Kansas boys got them —Kate dying 
at the end of their wagon, a blazing six- 
shooter in either hand. Felled by an 
unseen murderer’s blow in Kansas! so 
died Dr. William York, a splendid gen- 
tleman and a skilful physician. He was 
born on the very spot where the son of 
your old friend who taught the Byron 
schools in 1854 is now writing. May 
God rest him well and sweetly! 

You, my dear sir, were an actor in the 
Border War of Kansas. You must be 
proud of the fact. America treasures 
the memory of the men who acted with 
you. Their bodies are mainly dust, but 
their illustrious, immortal souls live on, 
and our people will never forget them. 

As you were in Lawrence when the 
pro-slavery men sacked the town in 
1856, will you not write me a few lines 
about it? I desire to know especially 
the names of the two weekly newspapers 
which were looted at that time. Please 
turn time backward with your pen, my 
dear Mr. Parsons, and give me your im- 
pressions of that memorable day. If 
you happen to have cuts of the two old 
mud forts that used to stand in the town 
and the one of stone that Jim Lane had 
built upon Mount Oread, I would like to 
get copies of them. With kind regards 
always, Faithfully yours, 

A. J. Woopcock. 





Salina, Kansas, December 26, 1904. 

Dr. A. J. Woopcock, Byron, Illinois: 
My Dear Sir:—Your kind favor of 
the 18th inst. is at hand, and in reply 
will say, Yes, I well remember the Miner 
York place and the house on the hill. I 
used to go there to see Aleck York. I 
now live in central Kansas. The York 
family moved to the southeastern part 
of Kansas, so I never met them in 
Kansas, but the two boys both met a sad 
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fate—William by venal assassination and 
Aleck by political assassination. Truly 
I remember Albert Woodcock, but I did 
not go to school to him; I was then 
working at my trade (wagon making in 
1854), but Brother Samuel went to him. 
You asked me to write about the sacking 
of Lawrence by the pro-slavery party in 
1856 and especially what I personally 
saw and did in the Border Ruffian War. 
My dear sir, this would take more time 
than I can well spare now. As you are 
comparatively a young man and seem 
especially interested, I gladly comply 
with your wish in part. 

I will begin with my arrival in Kansas 
at the mouth of the Kaw River, May 1, 
1856. Together with several others we 
walked up to Lawrence, distant some 35 
or 40 miles above on the river. When 
I arrived in Lawrence at the Free State 
Hotel, I found that my cousin was clerk, 
but so unwell that he turned the office 
over to me till such time as he would be 
able to resume his duties. I was still 
acting in this capacity when the hotel 
was destroyed. The Border Ruffians 
held control of affairs in Kansas then by 
virtue of a Democratic administration at 
Washington. The Federal Court at Le- 
compton had indicted the Free State 
Hotel and two newspapers at Lawrence 
—namely, the Herald of Freedom (G. W. 
Brown, editor) and—I have forgotten 
the other; it has been nearly 50 years 
since Lawrence was sacked. 

Sheriff Jones was ordered to abate the 
nuisance on May 21. He collected a 
posse of 400 men from Missouri and 
arrived on Mount Oread early in the 
morning above written. Leaving a guard 
on the Mount, he came into town with 
the rest of his posse, drew them up be- 
fore the Hotel and demanded of Col. 
Shailer Eldridge (who had the Hotel 
rented of the New England Aid Co.) to 
take his furniture out, as he (Jones) was 
going to destroy the hotel. Now the 
citizens had previously appointed a com- 
mittee called the Safety Committee. 
They met in the hotel the night before, 
and, after 12 o'clock at night, came down 
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and told John Brown (old Ossawattomie), 
who was in the office waiting for their 
decision, that they had concluded not to 
resist and that he had better take his 
men out of town before daylight to avoid 
a collision. Doctor, you never saw a 
more thoroughly disgusted man than 
Brown and he told them that they had 
made a mistake and ended by saying: 
“T will laugh at your calamity and mock 
when your fear cometh.” 

Eldridge refused to take a thing out, 
so the sheriff ordered the men to carry 
everything out. Hundreds of men soon 
filled every room in the house and began 
to carry the things out. The women 
and children of the town fled across the 
ravine in the west part of the village to 
a position of greater security. The men 
soon got into the store-room which was 
filled with good things—wines, whiskey 
and liquors of all kinds. I repeatedly 
heard them say to each other, ‘‘ Who are 
you?” and the reply was “I am a ran- 
ger.” I went upstairs to a clothpress and 
got two pillow slips. One man said to 
me, “Who are you?” I replied, ‘I am 
a ranger” and went on. I entered the 
store-room. It was filled with the Ruf- 
fians, drinking and filling their pockets 
with cigars and bottles of liquor. I pro- 
ceeded to fill my cases with raisins, 
candy, nuts, etc., when one of the men 
demanded ‘“‘Who are you?’ I replied 
“T am a ranger’’; he said, ‘‘ What are 
you going to do with that stuff?’”’ I said 
“‘T want to take it to the boys we left on 
the hill’; he said, “‘All right, old boy, 
take this along too” (handing me a bottle 
of liquor). I slipped out without further 
molestation and took the stuff to the 
people across the ravine. 

Before I returned the cannon were 
booming. They tried to knock the walls 
down with cannon, but the men were 
getting too drunk. They had carried 
out but little furniture. I think that it 
was without orders that they broke up 
the furniture and set the building on fire. 
After burning out the woodwork, most 
of the walls fell down. While the hotel 
was burning, those who were not too 
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drunk went to the two newspaper offices, 
broke the presses with sledge hammers 
and scattered the type in the street and 
left the town before night. The next 
day most of the type was gathered up. 
You may wonder what we wanted of 
junk like that? Later in the season we 
presented that type and broken iron to 
the Border Ruffians at Fort Lecompton 
in the shape of cannon balls until they 
cried “Hold! enough!” Now, my 


A LITTLE KANAWHA 


By WILLIAM 


H! THESE days of 
Summer’s fullness! 
Days when Mother 
Earth offers to her 
children the fruits of 
her season’s travail in 
their first freshness, 
before satiety cloys 
and the natural 
healthy hunger of 
her creatures has had 
neither time nor op- 
portunity to gorge 
them into dyspeptic 
discontent. Some 14 
hours daily of sun- 
shine were so little 
interrupted by the 
spasmodic interposi- 
tion of an occasional 
thunder shower that 

the passing splash seemed more like 

some inadvertent cloud leakage, freshen- 
ing up the woods and fields and laying 
the dust. It was still the closed season 
for most of the wild things which our 

State law-makers are supposed to look 

after: grain fields were already yellow- 

ing with winter wheat stubble, though 
all the rest of the crops were yet green, 
even to the oats. 

Below where I sometimes write two 
boys in a Kanawha john-boat were 
paddling round a nearby bend of the 
river, in search of a good place to reset 
some catfish lines. It is noticeable in 
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friend, I have told you the first incident 
of note in which I participated in the 
Border War of Kansas. I don't often 
talk of what I did. Even my own chil- 
dren know little or nothing of what I 
did. I am now past three score years 
and ten. I hope that you will procure 
a history of Kansas and read it. With 
kind regards 1 am, your friend, 
L. F. Parsons. 
R. R. No. 3, Salina, Kansas. 


FISHING EXPERIENCE. 


PERRY BROWN. 


these parts that, whatever of water life 
pretends to be protected, the fiction has 
never been locally invoked in behalf of 
our blue and yellow cat. The catfish 
doesn’t seem to care, for he flourishes 
ubiquitously in every deep mud hole 
along our inland valley streams, despite 
gig, dredge or dynamite. Moreover, his 
careless ways and gross appetites endear 
him to the john-boat boy, who, though 
he usually gets there somehow, is not 
always up in the latest piscatorial frills 
and furbelows so much as with plain old 
hooks and home-dug bait. 

A few boyish complaints rolled up the 
semi-wooded slope, as the boat presently 
landed; then a conple of disgruntled 
lads called out shrilly: ‘“‘He’s done it 
again! One, two, three—O! what 
luck!” 

They were hauling in on some lines, 
set the day before with a view to placing 
them anew at the bend. It appeared 
that 3 moderate-sized catfish from a 
wired in runway at the mouth of the 
little rivulet dribbling down from an old 
disused coal bank had disappeared with- 
in 24 hours previous. Similar disap- 
pearances had taken place before, at odd 
times—fish, taken from the lines and not 
at once needed for the table, being placed 
in this net wired receptacle (a left over 
relic of busy days to keep stray coal re- 
fuse from the dump out of the river), to 
be called for when needed, in vanishing, 
left no trace. The now clear, shallow 
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water and the yellowish sands of the run 
bed seemed an ideal place in which to 
lock up Bre’r Catfish until the frying- 
pan had need of him. 

Well, I went down there presently 
myself, having nothing better to do than 
satisfy my curiosity. By that time the 
boys were some distance below, resetting 
their lines at the newly selected spot. 
In the runway several freshly caught fish 
were wriggling, feebly I thought, con- 
sidering that the boys must have placed 
them there fresh from the lines within 
the last few minutes. While a wire 
screen barred all exit into the river and 
the spattering dribble from the old coal 
mine above precluded any idea of fish 
escaping in either direction, the runway 
itself was roomy enough to afford some 
security and shelter, apparently, to any 
ordinarily active fish from enemies not 
human—such as hawks, herons, minks 
and other probable outside thieves. 

While waiting, I noticed one of the 
catfish float rather than swim against 
some obstruction and then remain as if 
lacking the power to move further, 
though its tail wiggled feebly. All of 
them seemed to be in a state of collapse, 
hardly to be accounted for by their re- 
cent capture. I picked up another one 
from the water without much trouble. 
The hook had injured it very little; it 
should have been active and vigorous, 
but it hardly struggled as I put it back. 
Accidentally a drop of water splashing 
upon my lips, caused me to apply my 
tongue to my wetted finger. The yel- 
lowish tinge of submerged sand and 
gravel, the clear water, the acrid, sour 
taste, gave me a probable clue. 

When the john-boat boys came back, 
the sun was setting, with promise of a 
bright moon almost immediately. Asa 
result of a brief confabulation, we re- 
moved all the fish from the runway save 
one and left a man named Jake with a 
loaded shotgun to watch the place until 
midnight, unless something happened or 
he was sooner relieved. 

Something did happen before the re- 
maining fish we had eaten for supper 
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were half digested. A gun-shot sounded 
from towards the runway. Presently 
came another roar. 

The john-boat boys had just gone to 
bed, but at these reports out they sailed 
in nocturnal deshabille, in time to see 
Jake throw down in the yard a great 
greyish-white owl. The creature was 
nearly dead, yet was there enough mus- 
cular action about his huge half-ringed 
claws to make them still cling to the fish 
carcass it had stolen from the runway. 
Said Jake: ‘His Nibs had got the fish 
and was off with it—reckon I must a-been 
noddin’. I let him have it with one bar- 
rel and he kept on. I let him have it 
with t’other and got him, but he hilt on 
to the cat—doggone him!” 

An investigation of the old coal bank 
towards which Bre’r Owl was making 
discovered it to be a sort of owl apart- 
ment house, so to speak. The mineral 
contaminations of the runway (which was 
fed by the seepage from the abandoned 
mine) had evidently so paralyzed the fish 
placed therein as to make them “dead 
easy’’ prey, even for such nocturnal land 
prowlers as owls. Having once caught 
on to our habit of using the runway, 
apparently, for their convenience, we had 
unwittingly furnished them a number of 
fish dinners. The water, though vile 
enough to the taste, didn’t seem to injure 
the flavor of the fish as food. ‘But,’ 
as our john-boat boys said later on, “we 
now keep our fish dinners at home, for 
We, Us & Co.—don’t we, Jake?” Jake 
grinned painfully: a mud-cat had just 
horned him gently as it was being taken 
from the line. 

“Yes, dang ’em! these here Little 
Kanawha channel cat ought to be de- 
horned, like moolly steers, afore they’re 
borned.” 

“Before they’re spawned, you mean, 
don’t you?” 

‘Spawned or borned, it hurts just the 
same when you get horned, whether you 
call ’em fish, toads, bulls or unicorns.” 
Which seemed to strangle the argument 
by covering it out of sight right at the 
start. 











MEMORIES OF THE LE CLAIRE MEADOWS. 


By A. W. LOWDERMILK. 


N THE fall of 1901 my 
partner and myself 
made a trip with pack 
animals to the Le 
Claire Meadows, situ- 
uated on the Priest 
Lake watershed just 
over the divide be- 
tween the lake and 
the Pend dOreille 
River, in Idaho. The 
data we had concern- 
ing the meadows was 
vague and the exact 
location of them un- 
certain, as a 6-months 
residence in that lo- 
cality failed to dis- 
cover a man who had 
ever been to them in 
person. They were 

commonly supposed to be of large size 
and to be the natural range of deer, bear 
and caribou in quantities sufficient to 
satisfy the most exacting, and so, with 
but a hazy idea of even the general direc- 
tion of this sportsman’s Mecca, we 
started. 

Our packs were light rigged and our 
confidence in our own ability and wood- 
craft qualifications unbounded. But six 
hours out the trail split into several indis- 
tinct lines and each of these in its turn 
dividing into as many others—leaving us 
in a sort of pocket, from which all these 
hazy trails radiated—each becoming 
fainter and fainter until it ended in space. 
Here we spent the better part of 2 days, 
circling our camp, trying to locate some- 
thing definite that had a defined general 
direction to guide us, and on the evening 
of the second day we finally came to- 
gether about 3 miles from camp on a 
trail which seemed to be the one we 
wanted. Taking this trail and at the 











same time taking careful notes of its 
general direction, we were enabled to 
follow it with certainty, even with no 
mark to guide us for long intervals, ex- 
cept an occasional hoof mark or horse 
dropping of years’ standing. For about 
20 miles we hung to this method of 
keeping on the trail—circling and taking 
our bearings frequently—until at last we 
struck a high, rocky country and began 
the ascent of Old Baldy, from which 
point we were told we could overlook 
the meadows. As we had been all day 
floundering through the thickest of brush 
and through heavily timbered swamps, 
we were scarcely able to contain our- 
selves when we reached a point that 
opened a view like that obtained from 
the trail which wound around Old Baldy. 
As we eagerly scanned the lay of the 
country, we saw, far below us to our left, 
the meadows, which were our objective 
point, and the several little lakes in their 
vicinity looked blinkingly up at us as we 
were drinking in the magnificent pros- 
pects of fish and game in abundance, the 
wild surroundings and all that goes to 
make up the sportsman’s ideal picture. 
So, in spite of our all but exhausted 
condition, we started on a double-quick 
down the slope for the meadows, and, 
strange to say, over a fairly good trail— 
we laughing and telling ourselves at 
every jump that we were ¢/e trail makers 
who could do the trick at any time and 
any place. Upon arriving at the mead- 
ows, we found them wet and spongy, 
covered with a thick mat of grass that 
felt as though all underneath it was 
water. There were little parks or rather 
islands in this sea of waving grass, which 
supported an open growth of small con- 
ical pines whose limbs grew clear to the 
ground—indicating that the meadows 
were high and cold. On these islands, 

















if they may be so called, and around the 
edges of the meadow the high grass was 
interlaced with bear paths and deer tracks 
were everywhere. Only old caribou 
tracks were noted, as it was a little early 
for them to range in that vicinity, their 
summer range being about 30 miles to 
the north-east. That evening a black 
bear was killed about 300 yds. from 
camp, but the mosquitos grew so fierce 
that we were unable to skin it out. The 
next morning we skinned the bear, en- 
during perfect torture from the mosquitos 
and horseflies—both being present in 
quantities past all belief. Upon return- 
ing to the horses, we found them liter- 
ally covered with horseflies and blood 
and all but crazy from the pain of their 
bites. Building a circle of heavy 
smudges and putting the horses in the 
centre, we gained time for a council of 
war, which ended in a decision calling 
for immediate retreat. This seemed a 
hard thing to do, but our consideration 
for our animals left no other alternative. 
So, ascending the long, winding trail 
leading up Old Baldy, we turned, as we 
topped the ridge, and gave the meadows 
—so innocent and so peaceful looking— 
a last farewell glance and resolutely took 
the down-grade trail into the brush. On 
the way down we jumped a white-tail 
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buck, and, in circling to get a shot at it 
from a ridge, we accidentally bagged an- 
other bear which was ambling along in 
the trail ahead. We stopped just long 
enough to skin this bear, and, taking his 
tenderloins, we again hurried on, so as to 
reach water and grass for the evening’s 
camp. The following day we took the 
home trail—this time destined to go clear 
through until we struck the river with- 
out running into any more bear. When 
we hit the river, however, Bear No. 3 
was promptly discovered and bagged; 
so that, all in all, our hunt really proved 
a successful one, so far as bear was con- 
cerned. Our company gun was a little 
.30-30 carbine, and with this we took 
turn about on all game sighted. The 
meadows, of which we both cherish mixed 
emotions, are the home of all kinds of 
game peculiar to that section of country. 
When once a trail is made plain enough 
for any but a Siwash (who knows the 
way anyhow) to follow, they will not be 
hard to reach. If the trip is taken later 
in the season, after the frosts get a chance 
at the mosquitos and horseflies, they 
offer good camping grounds to sports- 
men anxious to get off the beaten paths 
and into hunting grounds that but few 
white men have ever trod. 


WHITE. 


By SALLY ANN. 


PEAKING of skunks, I can a tale 
unfold that shall outvie in “human 
interest” any that have thus far 

been related. I know whereof I speak, 
for I was present in every instance and 
no “looker on in Vienna,” either. 
Know, then, that I am a woman—as 
Josiah Allen’s Wife puts it, “a female 
woman”’—and I raise each year, or try 
to raise, some hundreds of chickens. In 
this undertaking I am more or less suc- 
cessful, according to the conditions that 
obtain. Usually less. I am nota “lone 
widow”’ but possess a partner in my joys 





and sorrows—a presumably better half 
—but the courage of the combination is 
not all wrapped up in the skin of the 
man of the house. He is unquestionably 
and undeniably afraid of skunks. Now 
whether or not I am afraid of these fra- 
grant quadrupeds, I will leave the reader 
to judge later on. That they are not 
afraid of me, I have good reason to know. 

My first tussle with them occured one 
moonlight night in June. I had overa 
hundred young turkeys penned on the 
grass a short distance trom the house. 
Along about midnight I heard an old 
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turkey go “Quit! quit!” and in a mo- 
ment the old male bird gobbled. I 
sprang out of bed, shook my sleeping 
partner, yelled to him that something 
was after the turkeys and en déshabille 
fled out into the night. A rush of wings 
and a scurrying under foot told me that 
the old birds had flown into the tree-tops 
and the young ones scattered into the 
grass in every direction. In the pen 
were a half-dozen dead turkeys, with their 
necks bitten through, and a beautiful 
specimen of the skunk family. I chased 
him with as little regard for consequences 
as though he had been a cat, shouting 
lustily for help all the while, but he 
easily evaded me and ran off over a 
bank, where I lost track of him. The 
head of the house, like the traditional 
policeman, just then put in an appear- 
ance. There was nothing further to be 
done save to collect the scattered poults, 
and we trailed about in the dewy grass 
for an hour with basket and lantern, get- 
ting them to a place of safety. After we 
had retired from the scene that stripéd 
backed thief came back and devoured at 
his leisure the turkeys he had killed. 

A little later in the season I had an- 
other bout with one of the animals. For 
convenience and safety I had my chicken 
yards built close up to my windows. In 
the further pen was a big black hen with 
a dozen chickens, housed in a bottomless 
board coop. Again the moon shone at 
midnight, when a call for help from the 
old hen awoke me. _I stopped only long 
enough to shake the old man, thrust my 
feet into a pair of slippers, and, disdain- 
ing the usual mode of egress, went out 
through the window. Hen and chicks 
were out of the coop and running about 
as lively as their half-blind condition 
would permit, while among them, with 
his plumy brush waving aloft, Master 
Skunk endeavored to seize first one, then 
another, by the neck. I screamed with 
all my might and rushed in among them. 
Hubby had put in an appearance, but 
cautiously refrained from venturing in- 
side the last dividing netting. “Get a 
club!” I cried—“break his back.” “I 
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ain’t going to get all scented up,” an- 
swered Hubby from the safe side of the 
fence. ‘Give me a stick,” I scornfully 
said, ‘‘and stay where you are.” ‘You'll 
get scented—let him alone,’ was the 
answer I received. ‘Don’t care if I do,” 
was my reply; “he sha’n’'t kill my 
chickens. If it gets in my hair you'll 
wish you'd killed him yourself—you’re 
my room-mate, you remember.” 

I grabbed a cudgel and began to lay 
about me. The skunk, thinking discre- 
tion the better part of valor no doubt, 
ran into a corner and began to dig to 
get under the fence. He dug, and I 
pounded with my club, while my valor- 
ous Hubby looked on. The skunk beat 
me and got under the fence and away, 
but he got no chickens nor did that one 
return again. Whether I did him mor- 
tal damage or not, I don’t know. I cer- 
tainly expended considerable energy on 
him. The ground in that corner smelled 
a little rank for a day or two, but I es- 
caped unscathed, much to my better 
half’s relief. 

A few nights later I came within a 
hair’s breadth of stepping on one as I 
stepped off the door step. He obliging- 
ly turned off in one direction, while I 
just as obligingly turned off in another 
—being clothed and in my right mind 
and not at that time spoiling for a fight. 
Shortly afterward I was blackberrying in 
a pasture and almost ran over a nice 
specimen. Later, while strolling in the 
fields at nightfall, I encountered a whole 
family of the black-and-white beauties 
out for a frolic, rolling and tumbling like 
a lot of young kittens. As soon as the 
mother spied me she rounded them up 
and drove them before her to her hole, 
where she stood guard on the mound— 
waving her brush defiantly, until the 
little ones were well out of sight. Then 
she slowly followed them. It grew to be 
a standing joke in our family that there 
was an affinity between me and the 
skunk tribe, but still there’s more to 
follow. 

The next summer I had between 300 
and 400 chickens cooped in my yards. 











Until they were about three months old 
they were unmolested. Then the fun 
began. Night after night something 
frightened the chickens so that they all 
left the coops and it took me an hour or 
two to get them in and quieted down; 
but, so far as I knew, none had been 
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him until he hid in the bushes where I 
could not find him. I gota lantern, got 
my chickens back into the coops, and 
left the lantern burning among them, 
knowing the gentleman would not ven- 
ture near that. When I got back to bed, 
Hubby sleepily asked, ‘‘Where you 








**Master Skunk endeavored to seize fi:st one and then another."’ 


Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 





killed. I suspected skunks and kept 
watch. One cool, clear moonlight night, 
about midnight, they scuttled out of the 
coops, and again I went through the 
window—this time without even slippers. 
I was in time to see His Skunkship run 
out of the now empty coop and I chased 





been?” ‘Skunk hunting, as usual,” I 
answered. ‘Ugh! better put on some 
clothes—you’re cold as a frog,” he 
grumbled as I endeavored to find a warm 
place for my ice-cold feet. ‘I don’t 
stop to put on a collar and necktie and 
a Derby hat when / hunt skunks,” I 
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made wrathful answer. (It’s a business 
where the less clothes one has on the 
better, in my way of thinking.) 

Night after night this was repeated, 
until, worn out for lack of sleep, I burned 
the lantern all night among the coops, 
that I might sleep in peace. When I 
tried it again I went in to win. I made 
all preparations to be on hand in season 
and had plenty of weapons handy. 
Hubby was impressed reluctantly into 
the service, and we chased that skunk 
with two long poles and whacked him 
till we killed him, and we 

“Buried him darkly at dead of night.” 
He left a pungent memento of his pres- 
ence, but we covered him and the scent- 
ed ground with fresh earth and it was 
gone in a few hours. Thinks I, “Now 
I can sleep in peace,” but I reckoned 
without my host, for it turned out that 
there was a family of the varmints. 

A night or two passed peacefully, 
when a great fluttering and squawking 
aroused me justbefore dawn. “Skunks!”’ 
I yelled—* More skunks!” as I scram- 
bled through the window. Hubby got 
a gun and vowed he would shoot the 
rascal. I thought more likely he would 
shoot me but I said nothing. Mr.Skunk 
found his way outside the yard in short 
order and hid in the weeds and bushes. 
I beat the bushes while Hubby presented 
arms. The skunk would neither come 
out into the open where he could be 
shot nor run off to his hole. He was 
determined to have a meal before he left 
for home. He at last hid under a walk 
and I found him curled up in a hen’s nest. 
I reached for him, thinking to haul him 
out by the tail, but I couldn’t get hold 
of him. I got an armful of sticks of 
wood and clubbed him until he ran out 
and across Hubby’s path within eight 
feet of him. The gun went Bang! bang! 
but only blew a hole in the ground, while 
the skunk trotted off home unhurt—no 
doubt highly entertained. I gathered 
up a half-dozen or more dead chickens 
that he had kindly bled for me and in 
the grey of the morning denuded them 
of heads and feathers and prepared them 


to broil. Finding he had no luck shoot- 
ing them, Hubby decided to try traps 
and the first thing he caught was the 
prize pullet of the flock. A few nights 
later he caught the skunk and I had to 
pity the poor thing it had fought so hard 
for its liberty, having gnawed the fence 
for a long distance and worn its leg to 
the bone pulling on the chain. Hubby 
shot him—he could hit him, as he was 
hitched—and we had an early morning 
burial this time. We hoped we had them 
all, but not so. Shortly after one at- 
tempted to catch a hen at feeding time in 
broad daylight. He got knocked over 
but crawled off and never came back. 
I cooped the chickens where they could 
not be got at by four-footed thieves, but 
I was not done with them yet. I had 
dozens of eggs in a lime solution in the 
cellar. One morning I found unmistak- 
able signs that a skunk was feeding on 
them. I covered them up and fixed a 
runway so that the animal might go out 
at his leisure. He had no idea of leav- 
ing those eggs. Morning after morning 
I found the cover displaced and egg 
shells scattered about. Himself I could 
not find. At last, one morning, I found 
him mounted on a tub of eggs, leisurely 
eating his breakfast nor did he propose 
to budge for me or any one else. I 
didn’t want to flavor my eggs with that 
kind of seasoning and I didn’t want to 
scent the cellar. I ran for Hubby and 
he ran for his gun. I objected strongly 
to having the animal shot. I wanted 
him carried out in a barrel, but Hubby 
didn’t propose to get near enough to 
him to endanger his own precious car- 
cass, so I had to be content. He killed 
the skunk but—whew! The eggs es- 
caped but the cellar wouldn’t have been 
a very good place to keep butter or milk 
in for sometime. We had another burial 
and a great scattering of dry, fresh earth, 
and after a time the smell subsided. 
This ended our skunk troubles for 
that season and they have not begun 
yet. In all our mixing up with the ani- 
mal we neither of us got scented at all 
and the animal scented only when killed. 
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They are not so dangerous as sometimes 
represented. My father’s way to kill 
them was to pick them up by the tail 
and then kill them with a blow across 
the back, or drown them; but who ever 
does this must be sure to swing them 
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clear of the ground at first, for if they 
can touch their fore-feet they can throw 
directly in their assailant’s face. As 
long as they cannot touch their feet to 
anything, it is perfectly safe to carry 
them that way. 
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Photo by E. A. WALCOTT. 
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Innocence and blissful contentment— 
where were they ever more forcefully 
depicted than in our kitten photograph ? 
It is well enough to dislike grown cats, 
for there are feline traits wholly un- 
lovable; but the babies of the tribe will 
come very near touching a tender spot 
in the most callous heart. The litera- 
ture of all countries gives prominence 
to them in comparisons, but never to 
their discredit. As innocent, as playful, 


as demure, as loving as a kitten—what 


other simile would fit so well in either 
case? Is the query worth while, in view 
of the photograph before you? 


YOUTH. 


The young of the cat tribe, of what- 
ever species, share in the characteris- 
tics that have won our love for the do- 
mestic animal. A tiger or panther kit- 
ten,. when accustomed to the presence 
of man, evinces the same love for pet- 
ting and will purr as sweetly and beam 
as lovingly upon its friends from half- 
closed eyes. And later in life it inher- 


its the traits that have made the tribal 
name a synonym for deceit and spite- 
fulness—traits which centuries of do- 
mestication seem to have almost wholly 
eradicated in the case of man’s well- 
beloved friend. 
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Strange how the sight of a lake, 
stream or other landmark will bring 
back from the misty past some 
shooting or fishing incident of by- 
gone days. Speeding along through 
northeast Nebraska the other day, 
I passed a little lake that recalled 
one of the best day’s duck shooting 
that I ever had. I don’t know that 
the lake had a name, as it was 
merely an old channel of the Mis- 
souri River. A party of gun cranks 
from eastern Iowa, myself among 

the number, had been enjoying a 

ihe camp hunt in the locality for a week 
or more. Chicken shooting had been fine on the prairie but so far we had 
only found a few scattering ducks along the river and our appetite for roast 
mallard had gone unsatisfied. At last the season for the duck flight had come. 
The golden Indian-summer days reigned supreme. Hillsides and bluffs along 
the Missouri were aflame with the painting of Nature’s great artist, Jack Frost; 
the sumac, redder than fire itself, was gorgeously tinting the surrounding un- 
dergrowth; the air was soft, yet invigorating, and all outdoors rejoiced in these 
second summer days. What pictures! what tracery of fine lines through hill 
and dale! Sometimes the sombre shadows were cast by a solitary leaf-clad 
tree, but it was oftener golden—the gold of the advancing autumn days which 
no human hand can portray. The cold snap had come and had coated the 
back-waters with a half-inch of ice. But following it came these azure days. 
The nights were cold, the mornings fresh and invigorating, and the mid-day 
as warm as in early September. 

Striking out north one morning, on a lone hunt, I circled west—return- 
ing through a new section of country. Just at dusk I made a sudden turn 
toward the river and struck a little marshy lake that I had never known of 
before. For nearly a mile I skirted its edge, flushing a bunch of ducks from 
among the rushes along the shore every few rods. 

A sportsman can imagine how easily one can get excited when mallards are 
jumping up within 50 ft. of you and each time the numbers seem to double. 
I knew what the result would be if I did any shooting then, so I refrained. 
I had seen too many good duck grounds burned out by night shooting. 

While eating supper I told the boys about my find and we laid our 
plan for the morrow’s sport. Joe had hunted the country before and when 
I described the place he said: ‘‘ Well, boys, I have shot on that water before.” 
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So we let Joe take charge of the hunt. 
Next morning was cold and frosty, but 
before daylight we had breakfast, the 
boat loaded on the wagon and were away 
to the lake. We enjoyed the ride, and, 
just as we were coming out of the woods 
on the south end of the lake, up rose a 
flock of ducks and scurried off. Joe got 
out of the wagon and went ahead of us, 
taking his gun. He had scarcely got 20 
ft. ahead of the ponies when up went 
another flock. Bang! bang! went both 
barrels and down came two ducks. We 
did not expect to see so many. The 
water-fowl rose all around us and went 
away like the wind. 

Taking an old woods road, we skirted 
the lake until we came to a heavily tim- 
bered point; here we unhitched the team 
anc got ready for the sport. Twenty 
rods above the point there was a small 
marshy island with a thick growth of 
willows and rushes and quite a body of 
open water around it; extending north 
of the island a long distance were great 
stretches of rush-grown marshes. Joe 
had arranged that Art and I should go 
to the island, taking our lunch, equip- 
ment and the dogs, while the boys should 
take the boat and push around the water- 
ways that ran in various directions. It 
took some time to get the kit over to the 
island and by this time it was noon. 
Lunch eaten, the boys started in the 
boat, and at once the fun commenced. 
There was a duck pass at each end of 
the island. Art took the north and I 
the south. The report of the boys’ guns 
over among the rushes was a signal for 
me to be on the lookout. The ducks 
would circle over the long rushes among 
which I lay hidden before striking out 
for the river. Bang! would speak my 
12-gauge, followed by an occasional 
nerve-soothing splash, but oftener they 
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would put on an extra spurt as if some- 
thing had stung them. The only regret 
I had was that I had come away without 
any decoys. Most of the time the boys 
were a mile away from me and when 
their pump guns spoke I could see the 
smoke and was watching for the birds. 
By the time they came to the open water 
they would wheel two or three times, as 
if about to settle. I felt confident that 
some decoys would have greatly in- 
creased my sport. They were too far 
out of my reach, and, having nothing to 
allure them, went through the path at a 
rapid flight toward the heavy timber. 
When the afternoon flight began, bunches 
of green-winged teal commenced drop- 
ping in all around, so fast that we had 
enough to do to take care of the birds 
that came to us for the next hour and a 
half. We learned, however, that we 
were all using too small shot. Often 
the birds dove as they fell. That was 
the end of them. The boys spent half 
an hour hunting for a big mallard drake ; 
they saw him dive and went right over 
the spot, but nary a duck could be found. 

But now the sun was dropping behind 
the hills to the west of us and we must 
go if we intended to get out of the lake 
before darkness came. We disliked leav- 
ing, but had to either go or remain on 
the island all night. Piling the things 
into the boat, three of us started across; 
then came the dogs, the lunch baskets, 
etc. The sun was down long before our 
boat was snug in its carriage and our 
things packed for riding. The ponies 
spun along the woods road lively, but 
the cold November evening was sharp 
and by the time we reached camp our 
teeth were almost chattering. Yet now 
how pleasant in retrospection are those 
beautiful Indian-summer days we spent 
in camp on the Missouri River! 























FOODS QUAINT AND CURIOUS. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


“That's good! What d’ye put in that 
bread to give it such a sweet, nutty fla- 
vor—eh ?” 

“ Chestnuts,” replied our camp cook 
—innocent of any slang on the side, so 
to speak, but really meaning just what 
he said and no more. 

The lumber boss looked his incredu- 
lity and Cookee proceeded to explain 
further, his lean, brown, beady-eyed, 
semi-Latin aspect being a sort of ances- 
tral token of his racial familiarity with 
the use of the chestnut as an article of 
family diet in southern Europe and else- 
where. 

“We calls it Lonjon bread down 
where I come from,” he said—pointing 
vaguely southward; “corn often worth 
dollar or more a bushel at railroad. We 
live too far from railroad. Mountains 
too rough for team. Pack it on our 
backs, ten, twenty—yes! thutty mile. 
Plenty chestnuts there, same as in old 
country, so my father say his mother 
tell him. Not so good, yet good ’nough. 
When I see flour likely to run short, no 
sweet potatoes handy, nor Irish either, 
I take and boil some chestnuts, hull and 
mash ’em, mix with ’nough flour to hold 
a stiff dough and make Lonjon bread. 
You like it, boss?” 

Cookee grinned, being what is still 
called in some of the remoter nooks of 
our Southern Appalachians a Malonjon 
himself. In other words, the local moun- 
tain term signified, in the “ up country,” 
a good deal what “ Dago” does along 
the Gulf Coast, in contradistinction to 
persons of mixed negro and white blood. 
Malonjon might be part Indian, but the 
European tinge to his ancestry and com- 
plexion was supposed to be of Latin de- 
rivation. I say supposed advisedly and 
let the matter drop. 

So appetizing did the lumber boss find 





the new kind of bread that, for a change, 
we had it quite often in at least one camp 
in the wilds of southern West Virginia. 
When the flour gave out entirely, Cookee 
substituted fine corn meal, in order to 
give the boiled chestnuts—now mashed 
into a pulp like boiled potatoes—body 
enough. The corn meal did well; so 
well that the lumber boss quit saying 
corn was only fit for hog food, especially 
when he found he had been eating the 
same for several days, supposing it to 
be something else. 

In the lumber camp the freshly gath- 
ered nuts were boiled, and, as far as the 
appetites of a number of healthy, hungry 
woods workers qualified them to judge, 
answered just as well as the real chest- 
nut flour, ground from the genuine nut 
as imported from Sicily, the Appenines, 
or Spain itself. 

Cookee’s final argument was, from his 
point of view, a clincher. ‘“ Corn in our 
back mountin coves worth, say, almost 
nothing—as corn or for bread. In new 
whiskey, worth two, t’ree dollar. Chest- 
nut plenty, corn scarce; eat chestnut, 
make corn into moonshine.” 

The pith of this economic argument 
the writer once heard stated by a licensed 
fruit distiller “way back in a wild Ten- 
nessee mountain gap, who had been irri- 
tated by the doings of certain illicit ven- 
ders of forbidden wares, so to speak. 
“Them dagos on Choogaloo would 
rather eat nuts and drink their own wild- 
cat bug-juice than sell enough truck of 
their own raising to wash down their 
hog and hominy with good Government 
liquor.” 

Two years out of three, barring woods 
fires and other easily preventable hin- 
drances, the wild chestnut of the Alle- 
ghenies, the Blue Ridge and the Cum- 
berland plateaus yields abundantly. Tens 
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of thousands of bushels find their 
way deviously, through multitudinous 
minute channels, to the railroad, from 
the Lower Mississippi to the Adir- 
ondacks. Also thousands of bushels, 
known vaguely as “mast,” together 
with acorns and such curious wild 
foods, fatten droves of wood-rang- 
ing hogs, besides bear, coons, squir- 
rels and other “watchers of the 
trail.” To the writer, as well as to the 
Michigan raised lumber boss, our 
swarthy camp cook’s plea in behalf of 


THE GRAND AMERICAN 


We predicted in our last issue that 
more than 300 shooters would partici- 
pate in the Grand American Handicap 
at targets, which was to take place at 
Indianapolis on June 29. The total 
number of entries were 352, and of these 
335 toed the mark, representing all parts 
of the country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. In 1904 the event was won 
by a score of 96 out of a possible 100; 
this year 21 contestants broke that num- 
ber of targets, seven scored 97, and five 
98. The winner, R. R. Barber, shot from 
the 16-yard mark, but that fact does not 
detract from the meritorious character 
of his achievement, since the handicap- 
ping was in the hands of a competent 
committee fully conversant with the pre- 
vious records of each and every shooter ; 
hence it cannot be said that he should 
have been further penalized. The ob- 
ject of handicapping is to place skilled 
and unskilled shooters upon something 
approaching an even footing, and the 
system should not be judged at fault sim- 
ply because a 16-yard man breaks 99 
targets, while Crosby and Gilbert, the 
acknowledged masters of their craft, 
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the chestnut, backed by his bread, was 
none the worse for being, as it were, 
morally bad. Paradoxical? Perhaps. 
In these strenuously complex days, mere 
paradox should hardly occasion an extra 
eye wink. It is swallowed easily in many 
legislative halls ; bolted with not too great 
effort in Congress; _half-stranglingly 
gulped down in synods and assemblies, 
especially of late, if the newspapers err 
not, which they, in matters of fact, sel- 
dom do. It is too expensive. 


HANDICAP. 


score but 94 and QI, respectively, from 
the 22-yard mark. The results of this 
year’s contest conclusively show that the 
man who cannot show better than a 90 
per cent. gait had best stay out of the 
running. The 26 contestants who broke 94 
each had to content themselves with a 
pitiful $3.80 as reward for their exhibi- 
tion of skill, but the 93s—and there 
were many of them—did not participate 
in the purse division. 

In the sweepstakes on the first day, 
June 27, Crosby broke 199 out of 200 
and secured professional high average, 
amateur honors going to C. A. Powers 
with 194. The Preliminary Handicap, 
June 28, developed a winner in R. R. 
Barber, of Paulina, Iowa, but his vic- 
tory was not accepted as presaging the 
honors that he was fated to win the next 
day. His score of 98 netted him $159, 
William Veach, of Nebraska, and K. P. 
Johnson, of Ohio, tying for second place 
with 97. The Consolation Handicap, on 
the last day, again developed a remarka- 
bly high standard of skill, Atkinson, of 
Pennsylvania, and Binyon, of Indiana, 
each breaking 99, the former winning in 
the shoot-off. 








THE MORGAN HORSE. 


By HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 


Horses? Well, trot out that Morgan ! 
Hitch her up and clear the way ! 
See that gait! she’ll keep it steady 
Through the longest summer day. 
Swing a buggy o’er the mountains— 
Reins drawn tight or lying slack— 
Turn at nightfall to the stables, 
Not a wet hair on her back ! 
Little, is she? Well, each finely 
Moulded, supple, nervous limb 
Is just like the State that raised her— 
Crowded full of go and vim! 
And it’s safe to say, for travelling 
Over these delightful hills, 
Nothing better than the Morgan 
Ever stood between two thills ! 
—ALFRED J. HouGH. 


ERMONT is the home of the Mor- 
gan horse, and here, among our 
green mountains and greener val- 

leys, have lived and died some of the 
most noted horses of this incomparable 
breed. Beautiful, hardy, speedy, trusty 
and kind, the true lover of the horse 
turns to look, and to look again, at the 
mettlesome little steed, whose willingness 
and ambition know no bounds but the 
impossible. 

No type of horse possesses so many 
general purpose qualifications as the true 
Morgan. Rather small in size, with the 
greater number weighing 1000 lbs. and 
less, low built, standing from 14 to 15% 
hands high; legs wide and thin, hard and 
muscular, usually with a little long hair 
above the fetlocks, with small, well 
shaped feet and flinty hoofs; broad hips, 
short back (usually very short) ; compact, 
well rounded body; deep chested, neck 
well set up, carried beautifully arched 
and surmounted by a small, delicately 
made head, with small, thin, clean ears ; 
wide between the eyes, which are full, 
limpid, and gentle; large nostrils, with 
close, firm lips and small muzzle; hair 


very thick, soft and glossy; mane and 
tail, thick, long and often curly. 

Beautiful in every point, these little 
creatures are good in every spot and 
place you may wish to putthem. They 
withstand hardship well and live to great 
age, retaining their spirited, playful ways 
to the last. They make the best of 
carriage horses, as they seemingly never 
tire and are seldom afraid of anything. 
One of them will swing a four-wheeled 
carriage with two in it from 25 to 50 
miles a day, over hill and down dale, and 
come in prancing, while the time they 
will make on long distances cannot be 
equaled. They are very healthy, being 
remarkably free from disease and not 
easily blemished. In the old days of 
stage coaching the prancing four and 
six- horse teams, with their arched necks 
and impatient feet, were very often the 
grandsons and granddaughters of old 
Justin Morgan, the founder of the family. 
The drivers were proud of them and well 
they might be; for no other horses com- 
bined such speed with such endurance. 
Heavy horses of other breeds were sure 
to go lame in a short time. They had 
not the hard, firm feet of the Morgan to 
withstand the wear and tear of our rocky 
mountain roads. 

There are many known instances of 
Morgan horses that have lived to be well 
along in the 30s and that are still ambi- 
tious enough to resent being passed on 
the road by another horse. Any one 
who has ever seen a true Morgan will 
recognize the blood wherever he sees it. 
No other horse has that particular build 
and proud carriage. The manner in 
which they daintily bend the knee and 
spurn the earth with their firm little 
hoofs is the very ecstacy of grace. 

The chestnut gelding, “Bill” (here 





shown in company with Mrs. Percival) 
was worth his weight in gold. Not in 
selling value possibly—for he was put 
into hard work when very young and 
always bore the marks of it—but in 
actual usefulness he was seldom equaled. 
Trusty and true in every spot you put 
him,jhe did all kinds of hard farm work 
and would pull a load that he had to 
almost stretch himself flat on the ground 
to start. Father used to say he would 
pull anything that was loose. He wasa 
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very near to. He lived to be 35 years 
old and was driven up to within a few 
days of his death. Many were the tears 
shed for him and he lies buried on the 
old farm where he lived his long and 
useful life. 

A Morgan colt grows to maturity on 
less feed than any other kind. The 
mature horse is a small feeder, yet he 
always keeps in good condition, and 
possesses the further advantage of hav- 
ing his flesh put on him in such a way 
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very fair roadster and a child could drive 
him. Indeed my brother and I did drive 
him when we were so small that we 
could not sit on the buggy seat and 
touch our feet to the floor. The old 
horse, however, could drive himself, if 
need be, and has often taken the buggy 
in and out of places in safety, where I do 
not think one of us could have guided 
him without getting upset. He was afraid 
of nothing but a Yankee peddler’s cart, 
and that he could not be induced to go 


that a few days’ hard work will not 
shrink him but rather hardens and im- 
proves him. 

There is nothing prettier in horseflesh 
than a white-faced, white-footed, chest- 
nut Morgan filly, weighing about 850 
Ibs., and she will take a man in a car- 
riage more miles in a day, with greater 
ease and less wear and tear to herself, 
than any 1200-pound horse that ever 
breathed. 
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SALMON FISHING 


IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF A DAY’S SPORT ON THE LA HAVE RIVER. 


By THOMAS R. PATTILLO. 


6¢ OOD MORNING, Lou.” 
“Morning.” 
“Any salmon going?” 

“Plenty. New run just come in, but 
it’s very big water. Hooked two yester- 
day and lost ’em. Was alone in boat 
and couldn’t gaff’em. They got down- 
stream and I couldn’t get’em up. First 
fellow tore out; next one broke line. 
They’re big fellows and mighty smart.” 

“Well, what do you say? Shall we 
try them this morning?” 

“Just as you like. Water strong, I 
tell you. Howsomever, might catch ’em 
—two of us.” 

“We'll go off for a while, any way, 
and try our luck. Will only take my 
rod; but get a second pole so we can 
both work, if forced to, and a couple of 
pieces of board, as we may want to let 
the mooring go. I'll take charge of the 
mooring and you do the poling. Are 
we all ready ?—then off she goes! Where 
are you going to fish?” 

“In big pool—foot of fish pass. Will 
put boat just in eddy of rock at the 
head.” 

“Now, be ready. Let gorock. First 
rate!—hold her there. What fly did 
they take yesterday?” 

“Big Durham.” 

“Well, here is one large enough for 
any water and we’ll put it on a double 
cast. That looks as if it might tempt a 
fellow. Where did you start yours?” 

“Just at the head of that smooth run 
astern. Better throw first well under the 
shore and work fly across stream.” 

What! not a start! Again, again and 
still again—yet not a sign. 

“‘That’s funny—perhaps don’t like fly. 
Might be fellow nearer,” says Lou. 

So the line is shortened. Still no re- 
sponse. 


“Salmon here, sure,’ says Lou— 
“sometimes very close to boat.” 

At Lou’s suggestion the line was fur- 
ther shortened, so that the fly was dang- 
ling only a few feet away—when, straight 
from the bottom, started up a lad and 
seized it as a dainty morsal. He came 
so unexpectedly, and was so near, I drew 
my rod too soon, and, although hooking 
him, held him only a short time. 

‘‘Well, that’s too bad, old man” 

“It’s too bad Lou, but perhaps better 
luck next one.” 

As the water had been disturbed by 
the splashing, I fished over the first range 
again, but with a different motion, which 
started another one. After a pause the 
fly is coming near where he started be- 
fore. 

“Give him plenty time, old man— 
current very strong where he is,” says 
Lou. 

There! he rushes—the rod is raised 
and he is fast. What thrashing and 
splashing and rolling over! 

“Lou, did you ever see a salmon act 
that way so soon after being hooked?” 

“It’s very funny. He’s either hooked 
very good or very bad—either in tongue 
or eye or just edge of mouth. Look out, 
old man! he badly hooked—fly just edge 
of mouth—’fraid we'll lose him.”’ 

“There! he’s gone—blame the luck! 
I'll not fish any more Lou, till you try 
—they are wild scamps any how. Here, 
take the rod and try your luck—see if 
there is one for you.” 

‘“‘Me no better luck. All one same, 
I guess, no matter who fish.” 

Lou makes several casts without any 
signs; then puts out a few yards more, 
and, midway across the pool, his line 
tautens and he draws. 

“There! I prick him, prick him bad. 
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That fly too darn big—can’t get him in 
mouth—that’s trouble with ’em all.” 

“Here, Lou! get that fly off and put 
on this smaller double-hook Ranger.” 

“Ah! this the one we ought to have 
had first. We'd a-had three salmon by 
now.” 

“Well, no use trying here any more,” 
I say; “we'll move boat to head of 
Smokestack Pool. Are you ready, Lou?’ 

Then up comes the anchor and he 
soon poles her to the desired spot, where 
we anchor again. 

“Now, old man,” says Lou, “try him 
again. Guess you'll get a fellow here.” 

The first few casts started nothing, but 
with each one the fly was approaching 
the eddy of a sunken rock—a choice spot. 

‘“Now, look out !—don’t strike too 
quick if he comes, or you'll prick him 
like I did,” says Lou. 

I could almost feel my heart go Pit-a- 
pat! as my double Ranger neared the 
spot. Ah! there heis! A rush like an 
albacore and my work is cut out for the 
next half-hour. 

“Well done, oldman! He well hooked 
—saw him take it right in his mouth,’ 
says Lou. 

He tugs and thumps on the bottom 
for a little to free the hook; then the 
ominous pause before the run, and he is 
off with a dart across the stream. A 
jump—O! what a beauty! and down- 
stream he goes, helped by its force, at 
race-horse speed. The reel buzzes as it 
spins off the line. Up anchor, Lou! we 
must follow him—quick! quick! quick! 
two-thirds of my line is out and he is still 
sailing. (The mooring attached to the 
kellock or stone for anchoring our boats 
on the river is so arranged that the man 
poling can raise or drop it at will, which 
leaves the fisherman free to handle his 
rod.) There he jumps and jumps again 
and again. Hurry, Lou! hurry! I’ve 
only a little line left. That boat never 
went faster than when Lou and the cur- 
rent sent her along stern first. This 
quick movement lessens the tension on 
the line and he settles into the eddy of a 
rock, which enables me to use my multi- 
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plier in gathering in the loose line. The 
necessity for swiftness being over, the 
boat is checked; but we drop below him 
and anchor. Before starting him again, 
my line is overhauled to see that it has 
not been looped in my hurry of winding 
in. Your old fishermen will know what 
this means. Everything seemingly in 
order, the fight is renewed by an extra 
strain on him, forcing him to move out 
into the current and towards us—gradu- 
ally dropping with the stream and nearer 
the boat. Lou sees prospect of using 
gaff—is on his knees on stern seat with 
it poised ready for action—wish my 
readers could see him—satisfaction is 
outlined in every feature. The salmon 
is within two feet of his grasp, and my 
tip is at its utmost tension, dare not put 
any more strain on it to raise him nearer 
surface. He is a foot under but plainly 
visible. Oh! say! will Lou get the 
chance he’s waiting for? Not he, not 
now—for, just as the fish is within range, 
he spies the wily Indian, makes a heavy 
plunge, and, to save him, I had to let 
him run again. Now, Lou, the only sure 
way of getting that fish is to go ashore; 
we cannot work him up to us against the 
current and he is getting weak so he 
won’t be able to help himself soon. 
Haul up the kellock and put her on to 
that smooth shore below the mill where 
the water is shoal. The fish has worked 
into another eddy; so, while Lou is 
landing the boat, a slack line is kept, but 
when on terra firma and in a position to 
act, with Lou down the shore, I puta 
strain on him and walk straight back, 
bringing him across the stream, that, in 
his weakened state, swept him directly 
on to where Lou, up to his knees in the 
water, is waiting for him. Now is your 
time, old fellow, give it to him—and the 
gaff has done its work. Well done, Lou! 
he is ours at last. As he lies on the 
shore, quivering, one cannot help ex- 
claiming “A salmon is a noble but 
strange fish.” He is a beauty that tips 
the scale at 14 lbs.; he was a gamy chap 
and fought hard for liberty, but never 
could have freed himself while the gear 
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held, as the double hook was through 
his tongue. 

“Well, Lou, are you tired?” 

“‘Tired?—almost dead. No fun pol- 
ing boat in this big water.” 

“What do you say? Shall we go for 
another? I want you to get one and it 
is early yet. Suppose we try off here at 
the Eighteen-pound Rock” (mame given 
it years ago from a salmon of that weight 
being caught there). 

“All right, but it is more work than 
fun in this strong freshet.’’ 

After a little delay, to rest and get all 
the gear into shape, Lou poles the boat 
within fishing distance above the rock 
and anchors her. This is a choice spot 
—a kind of sunken reef with several fine 
resting places for fish about it. Lou casts 
his fly well to the head of the rock, 
works it toward him in his most enticing 
way, but sees no sign. The line is 
lengthened a couple of yards, reaching a 
fine eddy, where, as the fly passes the 
outside edge of it, a heavy wave appears. 
Ah, Lou! there’s your fish. He throws 
his fly in a different direction so as to 
give the salmon a chance to settle again 
in his resting place. The fly is cast to 
try him again—what an anxious minute 
for both of us. It is coming—coming 
—coming—coming. There! and the 
plunge is made—a desperate one—and 
he is fast. Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 

While this diversion is on, Mr. Salmon 
is sulking in the eddy; presently he 
makes up and across the stream at a 
great speed, jumps out to show us what 
a fine specimen he is and then down the 
stream he starts—passing us as if charged 
with electricity. 

“Ah! he wild devil too, old man— 
worse than t’other one. Here! take rod 
—must up kellock and follow him.” 

By the time this is done, 70 yds. of 
line are out and before he lets up in the 
race and we can anchor again we are 150 
yds. below where he was hooked and 
quite near the shore. We have had him 
fully 20 minutes without any apparent 
giving in on his part, although he is un- 
der full strain now. Lou has the rod, 
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and, as I turn from the fish up-stream, 
I discover a big mill log coming towards 
and directly above us—across the stream. 

“Lou, for goodness’ sake, look! See 
that log right ahead.—What are we to 
do?” pil.x/)ia 

“Tie a piece board on mooring. Now, 
take rod.”’ 

Before this is done the log is against 
the boat’s bow and she begins to drag. 
Lou seizes the pole. “ Have board ready 
to throw over when I say.” The pole is 
placed well up-stream, so as to start the 
boat astern. ‘“ Now—board!”’ and over 
it goes. Thus released, and the push 
astern with the current, we free ourselves 
from the log, but are not safe then by any 
means. “Pole to the shore and I'll give 
the salmon line. There! dang it! pass 
me that other pole quick! O Lou! look 
up river. More trouble; more trouble.” 

The whole face of the stream for 500 
yards above us and as far as we can see 
is literally covered with old logs, trees, 
roots, stumps and in fact everything one 
can imagine being gathered on a long 
river by a high freshet. These had all 
just been freed from the side boom above 
the lower mill dam, to be carried out to 
sea. For a moment the sight paralyzes 
us. I see only one of two things to do, 
and either must be done in a hurry. We 
must either cut the line and free the fish 
or tie the cord and board onto the rod 
and throw them overboard, with the hope 
of picking them up later. Had there 
been time to dilly-dally, the line would 
have been cut ; but I wanted that salmon 
and very foolishly risked my rod, reel 
and line—worth a dozen fish like him— 
with an almost forlorn hope of ever get- 
ting him or the rod. People do such 
foolish things sometimes, so I decided to 
throw over the rod. 

‘“‘Here, Lou, fasten that board onto 
the line.” 

“‘T can’t—got to hold boat.” 

“Yes—lI forgot that.” 

Very quickly the board is tied onto a 
strong cord, which by chance was in my 
pocket, and this fastened to the reel 
(around which the line has been wound, 
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to prevent its running off). Then all is 
consigned to the stream with a “ Good- 
bye, old rod!” It being greenheart, it 
sinks at once and so does the board as 
soon as the current catches it. ‘Never 
mind, old man,” says Lou, “I got him 
good marked.” Nowpole for the shore, 
Lou, with all your might and mind the 
pole; if you lose that, our goose is 
cooked. None too soon did we reach 
it; for, as the boat strikes the ground, 
the vast accumulation is rushing by us. 
“It isn’t all bad luck, Lou,” I am forced 
to exclaim ; ‘for if that pile had encircled 
us when twenty feet off-shore, we would 
have been powerless to withstand its 
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force and would have been swept over 
the dangerous falls, not far below us, 
without the remotest chance of steering 
our boat from some of the rocks.” 

After landing, we took a badly needed 
half-hour’s rest. Then, fortifying our- 
selves with an extra pole and an addi- 
tional mooring, we set out again and after 
much labor secured the rod with the 
salmon still attached. The fish had taken 
it down-stream and had stopped to rest 
in the eddy of a large rock on the Veniot 
Falls. We dropped the boat down to 
him by using the two moorings, joined, 
and there captured him—a 16-pounder. 


BLACK BASS FISHING ON THE ST. JOE RIVER. 


By HARRY A. HOPKINS. 


Y BROTHER had written several 
times during the month of June, 
of the most excellent bass fishing 

he had been enjoying in the waters of 
the St. Joe River, up and down from the 
village of Mendon, Mich. He had urged 
me by all means to run over and spend 
the Fourth of July with him, saying he 
had just completed a neat river boat— 
one that would carry 3, with no danger 
of a spill in swift water. At first I wrote 
him that it would be impossible for me 
to leave at that time; but the more I 
thought of what awaited me over there, 
the more my resolutions became shaken ; 
so I finally wrote him that I would be 
with him on Monday, the 3d. This 
would give us plenty of time to get 
everything in readiness for an early start 
Tuesday morning. 

I had written him that we would go, 
rain or shine; so when he met me at the 
station we were as happy in anticipation 
of the morrow’s sport as we used to be 
when we were boys of 12 and 14 and 
used to fish for chubs and shiners in the 
brook that flowed through the old farm. 
We were kept busy for the first hour or 
so, explaining to each other what we had 


in the line of tackle, and that evening, 
when spread out on the floor, it made 
an alluring show, there being Dowagi- 
acs, Experts, Yellow Kids, Shakespeare 
Baits, Bucktails, Madison spoons and 
several smaller baits of less renown. Our 
reels were the same—Pennal takedown. 
My rod was a 414-ft. lancewood—one 
that I had used for several seasons and 
was well accustomed to. My brother’s 
rod was one he had made from a clear 
piece of sassafrass. It represented many 
hours of careful work, as he had fitted it 
with all the silk wrappings, pearl agate 
tip and guides, himself, and for ginger 
and strength I never saw its equal. We 
each used a No. 4 Expert Kingfisher 
line. 

Three o’clock on the morning of the 
Fourth found me awake, and after a 
hasty toilet I went to the barn to feed 
the team, only to find my brother there 
ahead of me. I joined him and we hur- 
ried through the chores; after a light 
lunch we harnessed the team to the 
wagon, loaded our boat and tackle and 
started just as day was beginning to 
break in the east on our 4-mile drive to 
the river. At the first four corners we 
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were to pick up my boyhood days’ fish- 
ing companion, Lea B., and, sure enough, 
there he was waiting for us. We drove 
to the east end of the village, to what is 
known as the old Appleman bridge, and 
here we set the boat in the river, hurried- 
ly put the team away and a few minutes 
past 4 found us floating down-stream. 
I had taken my position on the middle 
seat, with Lea at one end and my brother 
at the other. The boat traveled plenty 
fast enough with the current, with now 
and then a shove with the oars to keep 
it out from the bank. 

My brother was the first to cast. Fail- 
ing to thumb his reel hard enough, his 
bait went straight into the thick growth 
alongshore and we had to pull in and let 
him loose. While I was getting out 
from shore he made another neat cast, 
which took him nearly to the other bank, 
and as his bait started back towards the 
boat—‘“ Splash!” and Mr. Yellow Kid 
had disappeared and only a great swirl 
told us where. The next instant a gamy 
black bass went all of 3 ft. into the air, 
shaking himself and rattling his gills in 
his mad efforts to get free. Suddenly 
my brother had 50 ft. of slack line to 
take up and then, with a sudden swish 
and several more leaps into the air, the 
doomed fish made one last grand effort 
to reach an old tree-top that had blown 
into the river. My brother butted him 
hard and succeeded in turning him again 
towards the boat, and with a clever 
move, born of long practice, Lea slipped 
the landing net over his head and lifted 
him into the boat. During this short 
skirmish I had tended the oars, but now 
I hurriedly threaded my line through 
the guides, fastened my Expert on se- 
curely and made my first cast, only to 
backlash; my next 4 or 5 attempts were 
clean and I was soon putting my bait 
out to first one shore and then the other 
very nearly where I would aim for. 

We whipped along patiently, landing 
now and then a small one, until we had 
passed what is known as the Marantette 
Riffles (a wide, shallow place in the river, 
making it nearly a rapids). Once past 
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this, we struck a high bank on the north 
shore, with dark, cool waters, and here 
it was where the sport began. I was 
making short casts and doing very slow 
reeling, when—‘“‘Smash!” and my line 
was leaving my reel so fast that I was 
actually scared, although I had been 
through the same performance dozens 
of times before. I saw that I had hooked 
a fair one and gave him the click and 
drag, thumbing my line hard. I soon 
had him going out of the water in an 
ugly way, but when he leaped I would 
reel hard and each time he came down 
he found himself up against a good stiff 
line and in the course of a few minutes I 
was leading him up towards the boat 
a foot at a time. He was certainly a 
pretty sight, with every fin stretched taut 
and his back bowed up like a mad cat’s, 
but all in vain; for he was soon in the 
meshes of the deadly net and the next 
moment found him gasping on the bot- 
tom of the boat. My brother and Lea 
guessed him to weigh 3 lbs. I held out 
that he would weigh 4 lbs., but that night 
he barely tipped the scales at 3. 

We fished along for a mile or so, get- 
ting plenty of strikes and landing several 
fair ones, along with a dozen or more 
“red eyes’’ or rock bass, until we came 
to where the old Wakeman bridge used 
to stand. We were passing the remains 
of this old landmark, close under the 
north bank, when Lea made a short cast, 
dropping his Rainbow Expert close up 
to the middle butment and started reel- 
ing fast to clear himself of the driftwood 
that was collected there, when his rod 
nearly flew from his hands and we all 
realized there was something doing, for 
this old fellow refused to be snubbed. 
He had the strength and good sense to 
keep near the bottom and this was where 
the trouble lay. The river at this place 
was filled with driftwood and logs and 
he seemed to know that these were his 
salvation; for, instead of making off 
down-stream as we tried to induce him 
to do, he kept making short circles, first 
to right, then to left, until he finally 
made a scratch under an old timber; 

















here he managed to fasten the loose 
hooks to the log, and, when I pulled the 
boat up there, we found the Expert firm- 
ly hooked to the log with three of the 
hooks gone. I tell you we all felt a 
little sick; for he was one of the sort a 
fellow likes to take home, so the Wife 
cannot say, “ How is it the big ones al- 
ways get away?”’ It was no use to sob, 
so we passed on, saying little, but each 
one wishing in the bottom of his heart 
that he could hook another just as big. 
By this time the sun was shining out 
hot and great white capped thunder 
heads were banking up in the west; so 
we decided that we would land at the 
next good place, prepare some kind of a 
shelter and eat our lunch. We landed, 
and, upon climbing the high bank, found 
we were within a stone’s throw of a farm- 
house. Here we secured two quarts of. 
rich, sweet milk, and, with hunger for 
sauce, enjoyed a meal such as no one 
has ever enjoyed unless he has spent a 
day afield with rod and gun. After 
lunch and a half-hour’s smoke we re- 
paired to the boat, to finish our 6 miles 
down-stream to the Covered Bridge, 
where a man was to meet us and haul 
us back to town. A heavy shower had 
passed just to the north of us, cooling 
the air and giving us a light breeze, 
which riffled the water just enough to 
keep it from being too transparent. And 
right here let me say a word about small- 
mouth river bass: they are game the 
whole day through. Unlike the lake or 
striped bass, they will bite as viciously 
at noon as in early morning. Thus, I 
was not surprised to find our afternoon’s 
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fishing even better than it had been 
earlier in the day. 

As we passed what is known as the 
Tay’s Bridge an old gentleman called to 
us and told us to keep close to the high 
bank on the north side of the river. This 
we did and I am sure we were rewarded 
with our prize of the day for so doing. 
Here the river ran deep and still. We 
were all straining every nerve to place 
our baits in just the right spot, when my 
brother fairly groaned, ‘“‘O! he’s off!” 
The next instant his pole doubled up 
like a reed and his reel fairly sang as the 
gamy old bass sped on his way down- 
stream. My brother kept the butt of his 
rod in nearly a vertical position and 
changed the tune of his reel from a high 
tenor to a dull K-r-r-r! This brought 
the bass close to the surface and thrice 
he leaped into the air, apparently to get 
a good look at his antagonists. He 
slowly acknowledged his defeat and al- 
lowed Brother to haul him within 20 ft. 
of our boat, when he again turned on us 
and fought viciously for a few seconds; 
then turned up his flag of truce and let 
my brother tow him up to the boat and 
lift him over the side without the aid of 
the landing net. We were now within 
sight of the Covered Bridge, and, as the 
river here ran too shallow to permit fish- 
ing to any advantage, we put up our rods 
and rowed over to the south bank, where 
our man was waiting for us. We loaded 
the boat and made the 9-mile drive back 
to town in a little over an hour. That 
night I was dead tired but happy—for I 
had enjoyed one more day’s successful 
bass fishing on the old St. Joe. 








ON THE PICTURESQUE KANKAKEE. 


By W. S. MORGAN. 


See Front Cover Illustration. 


Ho! for the marshes, green with spring, 
Where the bitterns croak and the plovers 


pipe, 
Where the gaunt old heron spreads his wing 
Above the haunt of rail and snipe; 
For my gun is clean and my rod’s in trim, 
And the old, wild longing is roused in me: 
Ho! for the bass-pools, cool and dim! 
Ho! for the swales of the Kankakee! 
—Maurice Thompson. 


little Pup and sat down alongside of 
Mr. Turtle. He wagged his tail and 
every wag slapped the turtle in the face; 
of course the dog meant no harm, but the 
turtle in some way got a two-inch hold 
on the pup’s tail and then the fun began! 
For about 10 minutes I thought a band 
of Apache Indians was on the war-path ; 
then it was all over, except that 2 inches 








LINED UP BEFORE THE CAMERA. 


Amateur Photo by W.S. MORGAN. 





Last July myself and family hied us to 
English Lake, Ind., for a 10-days outing. 
We reached the camping grounds at 
noon and along about 5 o’clock I went 
after the pickerel and got a fine mess for 
supper. And right there is where the 
dog came in. I happened to hook a large 
snapping turtle that was getting too 
previous with the poor little frog on the 
other end of my line and landed him. I 
took him to camp and made him fast to 
a tree, figuring on turtle soup for the 
morrow’s dinner, when along came poor 


of Pup’s tail were inside the turtle and 
that was what settled the soup question, 
my wife refusing to make it. “ Turtles 
eat dogs,” said she, and, when I said 
No, she said “ That one ate Pup’s tail, 
any how ”—and that settled it. 

During our stay we had an abundance 
of fish, such as wall-eyed pike, pickerel, 
channel cat, crappies and goggle-eyes, 
and all were sorry when the time came to 
break camp. 

The other people in the camp photo are 
Mr. and Mrs. Schaefer, of Logansport, 











who were camped nearby, and very good 
neighbors we found them to be, too. 

And now for the beautiful view of a 
portion of the Kankakee. This photo 
was taken from a bridge spanning the 
river and joining the hamlets of Water 
Valley and Thayer, Ind. This is my 
favorite spot within 50 miles of Chicago 
for pickerel and wall-eyed pike fishing 
and I have made some fine catches here 
—as many as 27 pickerel a day—and all 
from 3 lbs. to 9 lbs. weight. The accom- 
modations are fine here—the Newton 


ON THE PICTURESQUE KANKAKEE. 
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TRAP NOTES. 


Bapces and prizes of value were con- 
tested for in the various events of the 
Richmond Gun Club, Richmond, Va., 
July 4—52 shooters taking part, the ma- 
jority of them amateurs. Neaf Apgar 
made the highest average, breaking 190 
out of 200. Dr. B. L. Hillsman won the 
Mullerite badge with a perfect score, 
while the Hunter Arms Co. badge—1o 
singles and 10 pair doubles—was fairly 
earned by W. S. MacLelland who broke 
26, five men tying for 2d place with 24. 

















A FAVORITE FISHING GROUNDS ON THE KANKAKEE, 
Amateur Photo by W. 8. MORGAN. 





House offering the finest service and 
meals of any fishing and hunting resort 
it has ever been my luck to stop at. Ben 
Fogli, the host, is a true sportsman and 
has showed me on more than one occa- 
sion what he could do with gun or rod. 

The photo of the “two good-looking 
gentlemen and the 15 pickerel” (to 
quote Editor King) was taken at this 
spot, but from the road along the river 
bank. The heavier of the two is Mr. 
Lovejoy, but I have forgotten his 
friend’s name. This string of fish was 
the result of about 2 hours’ fishing. 





TRAPSHOOTERS of Vancouver, Victo- 
ria and other Puget Sound cities partici- 
pated in the Dominion Day shoot at the 
first-mentioned point July 1, negotiating 
the programme of Io events, nearly all 
of which were well filled. The new Leg- 
gett trap was employed and worked in 
a wholly satisfactory manner, while the 
performance of the men at the scratch 
was quite up to the usual high standard 
of the Pacific Northwest, straight scores 
not being uncommon. The highest av- 
erage (105 out of 110) was made by W. 
Seaver, a manufacturer’s agent. 
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KILLING RANGE OF THE .22 CALIBRE. 





In the June Sports AFIELD Robt. A. 
Kane speaks of killing a wild goose at 
500 yds. with a .22 rifle. That Mr. Kane 
will raise a hornets’ nest by making such 
a statement, goes without saying. It 
does not lock the least bit reasonable that 
a tiny pellet of lead, propelled by an in- 
fantile charge of powder, should throw a 
bail half that distance, let alone killing 
as robust a bird as a goose, that will often 
carry off a liberal allowance of heavy 
shot and be none the worse for it. At the 
same time, things that look very unrea- 
sonable sometimes happen and very few 
people that use these little rifles have 
any idea of their range. The cartridge 
companies are perhaps partly to blame 
for this, as they place the accurate range 
of these cartridges far below the real 
distance at which they are effective. 

The writer has used rifles of various 
makes and sizes for quite all of 40 years 
and has often heard men that lacked a 
great deal of being tenderfeet say that 
they would be perfectly safe if they 
should stand off 75 or 100 yds. with a 
heavy overcoat on and let a man shoot 
at their backs all day with a .22 rifle, or 
something to that effect. Any well made 
.22 rifle properly sighted—the factory 
sights as a rule are nearly useless on the 
cheaper grades of these little weapons— 
loaded with the long rifle cartridge will, 
in the hands of a man who knows how to 
use it, providing the air be still, land its 
bullets with great accuracy at distances 
ranging from 100 to 500 yds., and, if 
given the proper elevation, will throw a 
ball a full mile. Of course at this dis- 
tance the ball would likely prove harm- 
less. Any one doubting this statement 
can readily verify it for themselves by 
taking any good .22 rifle—Winchester, 


Marlin, Stevens or Savage—no matter 
how cheap the grade—rig it up with Ly- 
man front and rear sights, provide them- 
selves with Winchester or U. M. C. 
Long Rifle cartridges (not the .22 long) 
and on some still day, when the bullets 
will not be blown aside by the wind, re- 
pair to some lake or stream where a 
broad expanse of water is available, and, 
if not a good off-hand shot, as every 
real rifleman should be, take a secure 
rest and draw a bead on some remote 
object on the water—a snag, rock, or 
tree on the distant shore—anything so 
that the bullet will fall in the water. 
Keep screwing up the rear sight, until 
you get the range—being careful that the 
rifle does not tilt to one side ; while shoot- 
ing the sight stem must be perfectly 
plumb or you will shoot to one side. 
Any one with ordinary eyesight can see 
the splash of a bullet on the calm bosom 
of a lake at a distance of a half-mile. If 
you have a friend with a field glass it will 
help you. After the sight is turned up 
to the limit, elevate the muzzle of the 
rifle until you reach the mile limit. You 
will find that you can make accurate 
line shots if you hold steady at a distance 
of a half-mile. With a No. 4 Reming- 
ton .22 I have repeatedly struck a large 
rock lying in the water at a distance of a 
half-mile from the rifle—a friend of mine 
watching the shots from a boat an- 
chored about 100 yds. from the target. 
This rock was large, being about the size 
of a large load of hay ; many of the shots 
missed the rock but nearly all were good 
line shots. I can prove the above on the 
best of authority. J. A. Nasu. 











SHORT RIFLE BARRELS. 





Several years ago I read articles in 
Sports AFIELD from two. different 
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PE TE RS serie 


CONSOLATION HANDICAP 


at Indianapolis, June 30th, was won 
by Mr. Jas. T. Atkinson of Newcastle, 
Pa, with Peters Factory Loaded 
Shells. Mr. Atkinson broke 


99 OUT OF 100 

















from the 18-yard line—the only event 
at the Grand American Handicap 
which was won back of 16 yards. 


Peters Shells are WINNERS. 


The Peters Cartridge Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York: 98 Chambers St., T. H. Keller, Mgr. 
















ONCE MORE! 


AT THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE SHOOT, 


Milt. Lindsley Trophy for two-men team, won by L. B. Fleming 
and Ed. Hickey. 

Allentown Rod and Gun Club won four-man team Championship ; 

A. Heil, first, and W. H. Millin, second, in Denny Trophy. 


All Hands Shot DUPONT SMOKELESS. 


The Herron Hill Handicap and Individual State Championship at 
Pigeons were also won by 


DuPont Smokeless 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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writers, giving their experiences with 
.22-calibre Stevens pocket rifles with 10- 
inch barrels. These accounts were so 
favorable to the short barrels that I de- 
cided to try one myself, but, being con- 
servative, I purchased a 12-inch barrel. 
I was very much pleased with this baby 
rifle and found I could kill single birds 
with it farther than with my 12-bore 
shotgun, which was of standard make 
and a good gun. My highest expecta- 
tions were fulfilled in it and I-did as 
good shooting with it as with any .22 I 
ever used. I also seemed to get more 
satisfaction in getting my game with so 
small a gun; besides, its extreme porta- 
bility was a great convenience. I could 
take it with me almost everywhere and 
thus secured many shots that would 
have been lost through the necessity of 
leaving a larger gun at home. I would 
say, however, that for shots at extreme 
ranges I prefer an 18-inch barrel. I am 
now using a Savage Junior with equal 
satisfaction, but for short and medium 
range hunting I should have no hesita- 
tion at all in using a Io or even an 8-inch 
barrel. 

I have had less experience with very 
short barrels on larger bores, but, from 
what I have tried, I should agree with W. 
A. Linkletter, in the rule he gives of 50 
calibres being a sufficient length, in his 
article in the April number. It might be 
advisable to have a little longer barrel 
than 50 calibres on very small-bore high- 
power rifles like the .236 Lee Navy 
rifle. There would seem to be little ad- 
vantage in having barrels much longer 
than sufficient to insure a complete com- 
bustion of the powder. Some English 
makers claim that 16 inches is sufficient 
for this. There is certainly a tendency 
in recent years to use shorter barrels, the 
most notable proof of which is the fact 
of both the U. S. and British Govern- 
ments having adopted a 24-inch barrel 
for their Army rifle. 

V. G. McMurray. 

Province of Berar, India. 





AFIELD. 
HOW THE PARTRIDGE DRUMS. 





I was much interested in the article, 
“An Interesting Discovery,” in the May 
Sports AFIELD. Years ago, when a boy 
in the hills of southwestern Wisconsin, I 
solved to my own satisfaction the prob- 
lem as to how a cock partridge does his 
drumming. Believing my theory to be 
the correct one, and not having 
previously put it on record, I desire to 
do so now, before Dr. Hodge finally set- 
tles the controversy by means of the 
photos he so luckily secured. 

In my father’s pasture was a densely 
wooded glen. Near this ran the road, 
along which I used to pass in the early 
morning. In this glen about 40 yards 
from the road was an old log which 
seemed to be a favorite drumming 
place for partridges. I was thus privi- 
leged to watch an old cock drumming 
as often as I wished. My first conclusion 
was that he did not strike the log with 
his wings, unless perhaps the tips of the 
feathers may have brushed the top of the 
log. 

I was next struck with the peculiar 
way in which he held his wings, while 
the feathers seemed to be spread to their 
full extent, the actual reach of the wings 
(from tip to tip) did not seem to be so 
great as when flying. The strokes were 
not so straight up and down as they ap- 
parently are in flying, but the lower outer 
edge of the wings seemed to describe 
circles, the bird’s body being at the side 
of the circle. My conclusion was that 
the hollow, puffing sound, which has such 
marvelous carrying power, is produced 
by the air being compressed in a cavity 
formed by the arched wing on one side 
and the place on the bird’s side where the 
wing rests when folded. Quite a similar 
sound can be produced by arching the 
back of the hands and striking the palms 
together. V. G. McMurray. 

Province of Berar, India. 


A MOUNTAIN. LION CUB. 








W. B. Sherman, an Oregon timberman 
and cruiser, is bringing up a genuine 
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Every man, woman and child may enjoy the 
healthiest of pastimes, shooting with the 
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The firearms that insure perfect sport, because hunting, target shooting, etc., FREE. Enclose 4 cents 
they neverdisappoint—splendid armsinevery ‘© Cover postage. 
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mountain lion. The cub is waxing fat 
on cow’s milk and beef and gives promise 
of becoming a splendid specimen. Mr. 
Sherman captured the cub while out 
cruising the forest of Battle Mountain, 
on the north slope of the Siskiyous. He 
came suddenly upon the old one, and, to 











W.B.SHERMAN AND HIS PET MOUNTAIN 
LION CUB. 


Amateur Photo by D. H. STOVALL, Grant's Pass, Oregon. 





protect himself, was obliged to shoot her. 
He then crawled into the den and 
dragged out the cubs. One of the two 
little fellows was crippled by the dogs 
and died; the other one was brought 
down to Grant’s Pass and is as healthy 
a young lion as ever roamed the wilds. 
“King” takes his milk from a bottle 
and takes it regularly every 3 hours dur- 


AFIELD. 


ing the day. He spends his time romp- 
ing over the rugs in his master’s apart- 
ments or scampering about an enclosed 
pen that has been especially provided for 
him. In imitation of the rubbing down 
his mother gave him with her long 
tongue, his master rubs him well each 
day with a dandy brush. This prevents 
weak back and other ailments that would 
occur were the rubbing process over- 
looked. Though “ King” is a docile lit- 
tle fellow now, following his master like 
a dog, he is fast attaining a size demand- 
ing a steel cage and a stronger enclosure. 
Dennis H. STovALtt. 
_— = 


A PRAIRIECHICKEN EXPERIENCE. 





Did the readers of Sports AFIELD ever 
know of a prairie-chicken’s resenting an 
intrusion on her nest, other than flut- 
tering away with a seemingly broken 
wing? An experience other than the 
above is here given. 

In seeding grain, a prairie-chicken’s 
nest was discovered immediately under 
the drill—the bird flying out after the 
horses had passed over it. We raised 
the shoes of the drill and left the nest 
unmolested. Shortly after, my boy, say- 
ing he was going to get 2 eggs to hatch 
under a hen, approached the nest; but 
to his surprise the prairie chicken re- 
fused to move and pecked at his hand 
as he abstracted the eggs. As he started 
off with his prize, the hen left the nest 
and ran after him, pecking at his legs, 
and, finally flying up and seizing his coat 
tail with her bill, swung back and forth. 
After driving him off 5 or 6 rods, she 
trotted back to her nest with every 
feather ruffled up and seemingly very 
angry and anything but frightened. The 
boy went back a few days after with a 
boy friend and she went through the 
same performance again, ‘driving them 
away and immediately returning to her 
nest. A week later the eggs were 
hatched and the little ones gone. 

J. N. SANFORD. 

Elbow Lake, Minn. 
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Coffee 
Does 


Hurt 


Make the trial yourself—leave off 
Coffee 10 days and use 


POSTUM 


FOOD COFFEE 


in its place. 





That’s the only way to find out 





Postum is a sure rebuilder and when you cut out the coffee and use 
Postum instead, you get a taste of health, for the aches and ails 
begin to leave. You may THINK you know, but 
you don’t until after the trial. 

Remember 


‘“‘There’s a Reason.”’ 


Get the little book, “‘The Road to Wellville,”’ in each pkg. 








~ THE PROPOSED NEW MODEL REVOLVER. 


The article in the June Sports AFIELD by A. W. 
Lowdermilk contains more sound sense on the re- 
volver than one usually finds in magazines nowa- 
days, and I wish to say that I heartily endorse all 
the statements made in said article and favor the 
further discussion of this matter, with a view 
to bringing manufacturers to a realization of the 
necessity for bringing out a belt gun built on 
proper lines: to weigh from 30 to 32 ounces, built 
single-action, with 6 to 6%4-inch barrel, with 
swing-out cylinder and simultaneous ejection of 
eartridges; chambered for the Smith & Wesson 
.38 special cartridges; stock, hammer and trigger 
guard modeled closely after the most popular belt 
gun the world has ever seen—the Colt’s single- 
aetion Frontier and Army. This. gun has been, 
and still is, so popular that it is entirely unneces- 
sary for'me to dwell upon its many good points, 
more than to say that it was the fact of its being 
single-action and having a hang and fit peculiarly 
its own, with a handle and hammer that could be 
found at any time without a search warrant, 
coupled with its simple and durable mechanism— 
all contributing to make this revolver the choice 
of discriminating shooters everywhere. Although 
there have been many belt guns on the market 
during the past 30 years—both single and double- 
action, and made in many styles and calibres— 
the gun has yet to appear that will hold the same 
place in the affections of the cowboy and frontiers- 
man as the GColt’s single-action Army and Frontier. 
And yet it is believed that the Smith & Wesson 
and Colt people will, if the demand shall justify 
it, bring out a revolver that for all practical pur- 
poses will be far better than anything that has 
heretofore been furnished the shooters. The only 
objections raised against the Colt single-action are 
that the calibre is too large, weight of gun too 
great, method of extracting shells too slow and 
cleaning of cylinder and barrel inconvenient. It 
is true that this gun can be had in calibres as 
small as .32-20, but as this is made on a .45 frame 
one has a gun several ounces heavier than a .45. 
The weight of the average .44 or .45 belt revolver 
will run from 38 to 40 ounces. A man in the sad- 
dle a majority of his time will carry one of these 
without inconvenience, but let this same man 
walk all day with such a gun and a belt full of the 
large cartridges it is designed to shoot, and he 
becomes exceedingly weary by nightfall—yea, long 
before. Now, take a revolver such as we favor of 
30 or 32-ounce weight, shooting the most excellent 
38 S. & W. Special cartridges, and a man with one 
ef these buckled on and belt full of ‘‘fodder’’ 
will hunt all day and scarcely feel any inconven- 
jence from the weight. These cartridges, while 
not possessing the striking or smashing power of 
the .45, give about the same penetration, compara- 
tively slight recoil, carry up well, do not mutilate 
small game, and yet are large enough to kill a 
deer or similar animal handily, should occasion re- 
quire. 


Now, I hear some sportsman, who has always 
depended on his rifle for big-game shooting, say 
‘*Deer or similar game with a 6-shooter!’’ My 
friend, there are not many men who would will- 
ingly engage in a deer hunt with a 6-shooter if a 
rifle were available nor would I advocate such a 
weapon for big-game shooting, but there are many 
times, in knocking around the mountains and 
woods, when a man cannot always have his rifle 
and still needs a gun, and the 6-shooter—the only 
arm suitable for the purpose—will have to take 
the rifle’s place. Many a man, proficient with the 
6-shooter, will, provided it be of reasonable weight, 
carry one in addition to his rifle for shooting small 
game—thereby saving the more expensive rifle 
cartridges and deriving both pleasure and profit 
from doing so. There is more genuine pleasure in 
owning a strictly first-class belt revolver and being 
able to kill game with it readily, than in all the 
other shooting irons devised to date. 

I think I hear some ecritie say, ‘‘I can’t under- 
stand what all this is about. You want a 6-shooter 
to use the .38 S. & W. Special cartridge and not 
to weigh over 32 ozs.? Now, what’s the matter 
with the Smith & Wesson Military or the Colt’s 
New Army, now being chambered for this very 
cartridge that you seem to be so ‘mucilaged’ on?’’ 
‘*My friend,’’ I make answer, ‘‘those guns are 
double-action.’’ ‘‘ Well, what of that? You can 
use ’em single-action, if you want to.’’ ‘* Yes, 
and you want to about all the time,’’ I reply. 

I say nothing against the double-action pocket 
revolver; but as to the double-action belt revolver, 
how many men are there that really use them 
double-action? Not one in 100; and for every 
shot they fire double-action they fire 100 single- 
action. How many men have you seen that have 
owned double-action belt revolvers for years, who 
will tell you they greatly prefer them to the 
single-action type, as they can be shot more rap- 
idly, ete.? and, when you ask them how often they 
have used their double-action guns, they will think 
a second or two, and 9 times out of 10 they will 
reply that they have never fired a shot from their 
double-action. Granting that all this is true, then 
why a double-action belt gun? Even if one were 
to use them double-action, the pull is too hard to 
permit of very accurate work. Remember, I say 
nothing against the double-action pocket revolver. 
I believe I can do my share of creditable work 
with these weapons, and they have many features 
to commend them, but I fail to see any material 
advantage in a belt gun of this style. 

Now, I hear the critic come in with an argument 
that runs something like this: ‘‘Don’t you 
know that more of the big matches have been 
won recently by men using these very double-action 
belt guns than were won by men using single- 
action guns?’’ Yes, I think C know something 
about all that. There is a reason for all things, 
they say; and there is a reason for this. Here it 
is. The reason nine-tenths of these men had for 
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BEST REEL MADE aranyenice 
FOUR MULTIPLIER—WEIGHT 4 OZS. 
HIGHEST AWARD World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


WINNER IN TOURNAMENT, Event 7, February 25, 1905, 
SPORTSMAN’S SHOW, MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, N.Y. 
Quarter-ounce bait casting for both distance and accuracy. 

IN BAIT CASTING, spool alone revolves. 
ONLY protected Handle MULTIPLIER Fly Reel made. 


Every Reel Adapted to Both Bait and Fly Casting. 


As much better than a $30 reel 
as it is better than a 30-cent reel. 











Price, 


$10.00 REDIFOR ROD & REEL CO., Warren, 0. 











AT THE 


Pennsylvania State Shoot 


The Individual Champion- 
ship of Pennsylvania at 
Targets was won by Mr. 


Fred Coleman—shooting Rolled Plate Buttons 


retain luster for years—have a 


layer of gold rolled on—not a 
mere wash like other plated but- 
tons. They cost a trifle more but 


never break nor look cheap. 


Sold by leading jewelers and haberdashers. 
rca rere ria Booklet on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
Laflin & Rand Powder Company, |) ot SE 





Newark, N. J. 
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Very steady. Runs well. Nothing to warp or shrink. Made 
of best galvanized steel. Indestructible. Large air chambers. 


RIPPLEY’S ine! livery AnD beasure STEEL BOATS 


; Unsinkable. We manufacture a complete line of Steel Launch- 
/ es, Hulls and metal Life Boats. Catalogue shows other designs. 


RIPPLEY HDWE. CO., “iniitunches. 


Box S, Grafton, Ills. 


SOUND FINANCE REELS 


NOTHING “FRENZIED” ABOUT AMERICAN REELS 


The newest and most perfect line of reels, mechanically, ever offered 
to the public. TAKE-DOWN, full ball or pivot bearing; Micrometer Drag; 
wonderful Automatic Level Winder; ball-bearing, throw-out, entirely new, perfec- 
tion. Goose-neck Click. Felt lubricated, velvet cushion bearings. Aluminumand 
German Silver Reels. 1905 Models. GOLD STANDARD. Write for Catalogue. 


AMERICA COMPANY, 668 Race St., Rockford, Ill. 
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using the double-action .38 S. & W. and Colt’s 
Special D. A. guns was, because they were of the 
right length, weight and calibre—not because they 
were double-action. How did they shoot them? 
Double-action? Certainly not! Then, why a dou- 
ble-action. Do you think these men who par- 
ticipate in these big matches would use double- 
action revolvers for target purposes, if they could 
get a properly proportioned single-action revolver? 
No! Few will contend that a double-action re- 
volver is as durable as a single-action or that it 
ean be used as readily single-action as a single- 
action, nor will you ever hear any one say that 
the double-action can be made on as beautiful lines 
as the single-action. Therefore, why a D. A.? 
Some may come forward claiming that, as the 
Ordnance Departments adopted the double-action, 
both for the Army and Navy, this style of weapon 
must be the best belt gun. But I say that any 
one at all familiar with these matters will tell you 
that ordnance officials have adopted and recom- 
mended all sorts of contrivances that time has 
often proven inadequate for the purposes intended. 
Where will you find a class of men better quali- 
fied to pass judgment on the 6-shooter best adapted 
for a belt gun than the cow-puncher or frontiers- 
man—men who have carried these weapons week 











THE PROPOSED NEW REVOLVER, 





in and week out for years? What style of action 
—single or double—do you think they would choose 
and recommend? Select 1,000 of these frontiers- 
men and let each select his equipment for service 
at the front, and how many double-action 6-shoot- 
ers do you think you would find in the outfit? 
Not many—quite likely none. Why? Simply be- 
cause these men, from many years of experience, 
know that no gun made will stand the use and 
abuse that the single-action will and that no other 
gun will come so near to filling their require- 
ments as would the single-action. 

Some will throw a little fun at the Colt single- 
action (the gun that we wish the proposed new 
gun to be patterned after) because it had a half- 
dlozen ‘‘clicks,’’—more or less—in its make-up; 
but the man who has carried one of these guns 
for a score or more of years knows that each 
click, properly interpreted, means ‘‘reliable,’’ 
‘‘standby,’’ ‘‘never fail,’’ ‘‘life saver,’’ ete; 
and this man, picking up some of the double- 
action guns, with a click as faint as a watch tick, 
will handle it as carefully as he would an egg 
of antiquity. Therefore, in the making of the new 
gun the manufacturers may incorporate as many 
clicks—provided they are as reliable as in the 


old gun—as they please and there will be no ob- 
jections here. 

In the making of the proposed new gun, the 
majority favor having the front sight base a part 
of the barrel and slotted to receive any sight— 
Sheard’s, Lyman’s, ete.—that may appeal to the 
shooter. 

In my opinion, the rear sight should be a coarse 
U cut into receiver; the receiver at this point to 
be perpendicular and sight notch protected from 
wear by hammer, as in the Colt single-action. Most 
of the more modern revolvers have the receiver 
rounded at this point and the light is reflected in 
all directions, making it almost an impossibility 
tn many lights to draw a bead on a target with 
any degree of certainty. 

We have heard much of late years regarding the 
manufacture of certain, sgyles and special calibres 
of rifles and this agitation has been productive of 
much benefit. This single-action, small frame, 
swing-out cylinder revolver discussion, is now being 
taken up and earnestly discussed .by 37 ooters every- 
where, and if all interested will pu. their shoul- 
ders to the wheel and give one mighty. ‘‘boost,’’ 
we will certainly get manufacturers awake to the 
fact that there is a demand for this gun, and 
gratify our wishes by placing it on the market, 
and that in the not far distant future. The manu- 
facturers have already stated that, should a de- 
mand develop for this gun, they would not hesi- 
tate to produce it. It rests with the men who 
will buy and use this gun to make their wants 
known, either through the columns of their fa- 
forite magazines or to the manufacturers direct. 
I have corresponded and talked with practical re- 
volver shooters everywhere, and, without exception, 
all favor the new gun, and it is a puzzle why such 
a gun was not built long years ago. To sum the 
whole matter up, [ will say that we are all agreed 
as to the lines of the weapon, the weight, calibre, 
ete., and should all the features represented i.- 
the cut here submitted be closely patterned after, 
the gun itself would have incorporated in its 
make-up all the good points of the ‘‘old frontier’’ 
and all the good points of the modern military re- 
volver, with the objectionable features eliminated 
from both. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Mr. Lowdermilk’s interesting article in favor of 
a new model service and target revolver comes at 
a time when circumstances combine to make suc- 
cessful an effort to secure the model of weapon 
he so aptly describes—tie military authorities of 
this country having under consideration a 
change in the calibre of the present service re- 
volver, and revolver shooters throughout the coun- 
try urging a model adapted for accurate shooting 
as well as service. The article in question leaves 
little to be said, in so far as the model is con- 
cerned, and the following suggestions are offered 
simply as corroborative evidence of the stand 
taken by its author. 

First.—Those interested in military revolve1 
shooting are confronted with the necessity of 


learning what is termed ‘‘rapid fire,’’ which, ac- 
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Target Model” 
.22-caliber Single-shot Rifle 
The rifle that appeals to target shooters who wish to use the in- 
expensive .22-caliber ammunition. Chambered for short, lung, and 
long-rifle cartridges. Specially rifled to 
give the greatest accuracy. Weight, 43/ 
Ibs., and beautifully balanced. Length ot 
barrel, 22inches. Adjusting screw on trig- 
ger regulates the pull—one of the finest 
features of this rifie. Ivory bead front 
sight, and the Savage patent micrometer 


rear sight, which permits of the most accurate adjust- 
ment for target work. 


Savage “Target Model” Single-shot, $7.50 
Savage-Junior 22-caliber Single-shot, 5.00 


Savage Indian Watch Fob sent on 
receipt of 15 cts. 
If your dealer won't accommodate you, we will. Either 


rifle delivered, charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. Try your 
dealer first, but send today for catalogue. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., - 60 Turner St., Utica, N.Y. . 3 
; OM 










Moccasins, Snow- 
Shoes 


LACROSSE OUTFITS 
Indian Made 


Send us the size of your shoe and we will 
mail you a = of GENUINE BUCKSKIN 
INDIAN MOCCASINS. Men’s 

$2.50; Ladies’, $2.00; Misses’ or 
ys’, $1.75; Infante’, $1.00. Oil 
tan moccasins for hunting. Com- 
lete line of Lacrosse Outfits, 


PROFITS 
now-shoes, Pack baskets and 


TROUT FLIES| lim 


For Triai—Send us dian made. Descriptive catalogue mailed upon application. 
15c, fF an assorted sample dozen. Quality A Flies Mohawk Indian Trading Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Regular price, 24 cents. 
ENTS 
v 
4 — 


dtc, “germinate Quality © Files 

0c. fr gnaeorted sample deze. Quality C Flies 

O5c. © i STrice Sf coats = Bass Flies Four-room Fam- 
ily Compartment 
Tents for Outing 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS Purposes. Wall 


Three- piece, extra tip, all in wood form: Tents guaran 
. in 


Fly Rods, Bait Rods, 
10 feet, 6 ounces. 58 cents 9 feet, 8 ounces. teed not to leak, 
WITH CORK GRIP. for sportsmen and 


others. Chil- 
The H. H. Kiffe Company, 


SMALL 
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dren’s Tents. 





Write for 
523 Broadway, - New York. Catalogue. 
TACKLE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. Fond du Lac Awning & Tent Co., 
Dept. E, Fond du Lac, Wis 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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cording to the U. S. firing regulations, compels 
firing 5 shots in 10 seconds, and the National 


| Pistol Match compels each string of 5 shots to 


be fired in eight seconds 
The Government authorities 
ability of the average 
fire a military revolver in this method of 
firing without using the double-action—ergo 
the double-action is likely to remain a feature of 
the military weapon, and, as a consequence, unless 
the Ordnance Dept. U. S. A. can be convinced that 
a single-action is preferable to the double-action 
revolver, we who are of the National Guard will 
be compelled to use the weapon issued to the 
States in all military matches, and moreover just 
so long as the large contracts of our manufac- 
turers come from the Government, just so long 
the double-action will remain prominent in the 
market, 

Personally I believe the single-action far pref- 
erable to the double-action and Mr. Lowdermilk’s 
arguments in its favor are indisputable, but a 
somewhat extensive experience in training men 
in the use of this weapon leads me to urge that 
any model of single-action adopted should be so 
built as to admit of the average individual’s 
catching the hammer with his thumb. It is sur- 
prising the number of men, with otherwise strong 
fingers, who are almost unable to draw back the 
hammer with the thumb of the right hand, with 
arm.extended and the butt grasped ready to fire, 
but if necessity compels it can be learned, and 
[ believe greater accuracy attained than can be 
secured by use of the double-action. 

Given a 4-pound pull and some men can do ex- 
cellent work on the man target, with the double- 
action, grouping their shots fairly well. Recently 
[ saw the revolver practice of the officers and non- 
commissioned officers of two companies of Engi- 
neers (regulars) and firing at the ‘‘K’’ target 
from 15 and 25 yds., using the double-action. Lots 
of possibles were made—any shot in the figure 
counting 5; the figure being 6 ft. high and 22 
imches wide—yet the shots were scattered in many 
of these possibles in the trunk, and legs; and a 
score or two fired by cocking the hammer, with 
every shot in an 8-inch circle at 25 yds, in 
10 seconds, was considered rather an extraordi- 
nary feat, only to be done by a practiced expert. 
Yet I firmly believe that if these men were com- 
pelled to use a single-action weapon and given the 
practice necessary, the closeness of their rapid- 
tire shooting would be increased 50 per cent. 

Second. I am inclined to think that it would be 
a great mistake to arm our troops with a heavy 
calibre revolver and a double-action mechanism ; 
for if the shots from the .38 are scattered, when 
the double-action is used, what will occur when 
the calibre is increased to .44 or .45? 

Third. The so-called Colt butt is the only shape 
lending itself to rapid fire, and I say this as a 
lover of the Smith & Wesson revolver. The lat- 
est product of this firm has such a butt, and any 
one who has used it must feel, as I do, that it 


at 
rather 


rapid fire. 
doubt the 
man to cock and 
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was the one thing needful to complete a well-nigh 
perfect weapon. 

Fourth. Arguments galore are being made to 
show the lack of stopping power of the present .58 
cartridges (secured generally from the Philip- 
pines), and, while admitting the necessity of an 
increased charge of powder, a larger sized and 
heavier bullet for use among wild tribes, I ean- 
not help believing the .38 sufficiently large for 
use at home, especially in the National Guard. 

The hollow based .38 bullet, for use in a bar- 
rel larger than its greatest diameter, certainly 
aids in loss of power; but let us hear what the 
.38 Special will do, driven out of a barrel bored 
to fit it, without depending upon upset to make it 
fit. Let us split the nose of a soft bullet in this 
cartridge and see if it will not stop eveu a wild- 
eyed Moro. 

When a fanatical Moro demands a_ bayonet 
through his neck to pin him down, after being shot 
fifteen times with Krag bullets, would a .45 have 
stopped such a creature any quicker than a .38, 
if it had not struck a vital spot? One does not 
hunt elephants with a pop-gun and the calibre of 
the weapon should be governed to some extent by 
the vitality of the quarry, whether man or beast. 

[I think we are apt to lose track of accuracy 
in our desire to rush to an extreme in calibre. 
The size of a bullet counts for little if the target 
is missed, and IT have an idea that even the de- 
spised .38 would stop a man of any descent, if 
placed properly. 

In conclusion it may be said that every one con- 
versant with the revolver. knows that the single- 
action is the best target weapon and those of us 
who love the revolver will hail the advent of the 
new model with pleasure. Sam’L J. Fort, M. D. 


Mr. A. W. LOWDERMILK, 
Chieago, Il. 

Dear Sir:—We beg to acknowledge your favor of 
June 23d, with suggestions as to our manufactur- 
ing a single-action revolver with swing-out cylin- 
der. We are putting on the market a number of 
new model revolvers and automatic pistols which 
are demanded by the market and canvassed the 
ground thoroughly on the subject you mention, 
but received little or no encouragement from the 
jobbing houses, through whom we market all our 
productions, in favor of the type of arm you ad- 
voeate. However, we are in business to furnish 
whatever our patrons demand and certainly shall 
make a single-action, swing-out cylinder revolver 
if we find the demand will warrant the outlay for 
models and plant; but at the present time, on 
account of the different ideas of those who have 
applied to us to make up such an arm, we are 
unable to arrive at any model that would meet 
all their requirements and from the present out- 
look we should be required to make three models 
and three separate plants to cover the demands of 
from 12 to 15 requests which we have here. 

The question of calibre should be settled, as 
some require .32, others .38 and others .45 calibre. 
As soon as we can arrive at a calibre that will 
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“SIMPLEX” REEL 


Patented July 5, 1904. 


MEEK REELS 


for all fishing from Trout to Tuna 


The World’s Standard for Quality 


Send for complete Catalogue S 


B. F. MEEK & SONS, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Sole Manufacturers of genuine MEEK and BLUE GRASS 
Kentucky Reels. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 





lubricates the mechanism, prevents rust 
on the metal parts and cleans and 
polishes the stock. For cleaning out 
the residue of burnt powder, especially 
smokeless powder, it is unequaled. 

Free samples to those who have not tried it. 


G. W. COLE CO. 


12 Washington Life Bldg. 
New York City 
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SAIL BOATS. MOTOR BOATS. 
HOLLOW SPRUCE SPARS. 


Auto Boats. “Runabout” Launches. 
Stern Paddle Wheel Launches. 


(for use in shallow water.) 


Racing 18-foot “Sailabouts” Class “A” & “B” boats 
(for Inland Lake Yachting Association.) 


Small Cruisers. 


Construction, Drawings and Specifications. 


PALMER BOAT CO., Highland Park, Ills. 


(Suburb of Chicago.) 











“Fits Both Ends.” 


“Utility” Sportsman’s Cushion 
Pillow 
Yoke 


to save the shoulders, with 
six inch spread and hollows 
for holding the 

Gun, 

Oar, 

Canoe 


or anything you would carry, 
Life Preserver 
Swimming Collar 


A Cushion for the . 

Boat, 

Camp, 

Canoe, 

Home, 

Office, 

Piazza, 
Shooting Stand. 











WITHOUT COVER, 


Covered with brown duck, weighs 1 lb.; carried in 
pocket. Sold by all dealers, Price, $3.00. Sent, express 
prepaid, on receipt of price. Send for circular. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO.,'{Reading, Mass. 

















419 STRAIGHT! 


“Billy” Crosby with 
his SMITH GUN 
makes another 
world’s record. 












> 


Fulton, N. Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Hunter Arms Co., 


You can’t miss ‘em with a 


Smith Automatic Ejector, 
fitted with the 


Hunter One-Trigger. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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satisfy the greatest number, and the demand 
should continue for such an arm, we can arrange 
to put one on the market. We trust you will 
appreciate the conditions under which we are 
placed, and remain, Very truly yours, 
CoLt’s PATENT FirE ARMS Mrc. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Our long-time friend, Basil C. d’Easum, writ- 
ing from his home ranch in Alberta Province, 
N. W. T., says: ‘‘In the proper seasons here you 
ean get elk, deer and plenty of small game. By 
the present look of things, this should be a good 
year for prairie-chickens,’’ : 

* * 7 

THE Earl of Leicester is an ardent sportsman, 
but rather of the American than the English 
school. It is stated that few fine days during the 
hunting season fail to find him abroad with his 
gun, roughly dressed and quite alone. No army 
of beaters is employed to drive the game to him; 
if he cannot find shooting as any other common 
hunter might, he is content to eat his lunch under 
the shade of a hedge and return empty-handed. 

* * ca 

WE have received a lavishly illustrated, neatly 
printed and interesting booklet descriptive of the 
scenery, hunting and fishing in the vicinity of 
Eaton’s Ranch in Sheridan Co., Wyo.—a sports- 
men’s resort in the very heart of the Rocky Moun. 
tains. It is easily reached over either the Bur- 
lington Route or the Northern Pacific, and such 
of our readers as are contemplating a pleasure trip 
to the West might find it to their advantage to 
put themselves in correspondence with the owners 
and managers. Address Eaton Bros., Wolf P. O., 
Sheridan Co., Wyo. 

* * oa 

At the recent Grand American Handicap the 
wonderful uniformity of Winchester factory loaded 
shells was convincingly demonstrated. Mr. Bar- 
ber, the winner of the big event, shot Winchester 
shells. W. R. Crosby (who won Ist average for 
the tournament), Fred Gilbert (who won 2d aver- 
age) and the winner of the high amateur aver- 
age, all shot Winchester shells. C. E. Binyon, 
who made the splendid score of 99 out of 100 in 
the Consolation Handicap, also shot Winchester 
shells. Mr. Barber, who is an amateur, estab- 
lished a new world’s record for the 3 handicap 
events with his great scores of 99, 98 and 97, be- 
sides making 2 run of 157 straight. 

* * * 

SEEMINGLY there must always be a difference in 
opinion as to the comparative merits of large and 
small bore shotguns. In our English exchanges 
the controversy continues, champions of the 20 
and 28 gauges citing proof that they are superior 
to the 12 and have been considered so since the 
days of Joe Manton, who recommended a 22-bore 
as the best gauge for general sporting purposes. 
The Hudson Bay Co.’s trappers are said to have 
preferred the 28-gauge, and it may be supposed 


that much of their shooting was at large game 
and long ranges. Recent Polar expeditions have 
carried guns of 36-gauge for presentation to the 
Eskimo guides, who have found that the small 
bores shoot farther and harder than the large. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be that a 20- 
gauge weighing as much as an ordinary 12 and 
using the same charge will be much the most ef- 
feetive at long range. 
~ * * 

LINGFIELD Bracc, an imported English set- 
ter, holder of field-trial honors and 36 times a 
bench-show winner, stands at the head of the P. & 
S. Kennels, which offer for sale a choice selection 
of trained shooting dogs and puppies. The owner 
is R. S. Barrett, 916 L State Life Bldg., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., who solicits correspondence from parties 
interested. 

* 7 7 

CHARLES Ho_Mwoop, Secretary of the Mount 
Pleasant Gun Club, won the Maynard Cup by 
scoring the high average for amateurs for the 
month of May. The cup is a beauty and Charlie 
is justly proud. Mr. Maynard is the Coast repre- 
sentative for the Hamilton Powder Company and 
Dominion Cartridge Company, and these brands 
of goods are becoming very popular with the 
shooters of the Province. 

* * * 

REFERRING to Tredway Elliott’s ‘‘Fifty Years 
of Woods Life’’ (now running in Sports AFIELD) 
W. G. Elliott, of Vancouver, writes: ‘‘I am quite 
interested in the adventures of my esteemed cousin 
(several degrees removed). Judging from his 
roving disposition, he must be a nearer relation 
than I am aware. Tell him to come to British 
Columbia before he finishes his rambles. He will 
find ample material for several volumes in this 
country.’’ 

* * * 

AFTER several years occupancy of a part of 
one of the Stevens Arms Co.’s factories at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., the A, G. Spalding & Bro. 
Co. has now removed into a lately purchased 
plant, thus enabling tne Stevens people to secure 
much-needed additional room for their automobile 
department. The factory thus vacated has been 
remodeled and added to, until the Stevens com- 
pany has now 10% acres of floor space for their 
exclusive use, and will be enabled to devote the 
entire ‘‘ hill plant ’’ to the production of double 
and single shotguns. 

* * 

MApbE in three colors—green, silver and red— 
the Harkauf wooden minnows are adaptable to 
all lights and weather conditions, a judicious se- 
lection assuring results whenever game fish will 
strike at lures either through hunger or combative- 
ness. The depth at which it is run is adjustable 
by the speed given it, and there is no rear spinner 
to interfere with hooking the fish. H. C. Kaufman 
& Co., the manufacturers, have lately removed to 
new quarters at 1835 West Cumberland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., where they have increased fa- 
cilities for supplying the demand for these popu- 
lar baits. 
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ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun, 
you'll make a Bull’s Eye by sending three 
2-cent stamps for the new Ideal Handbook 
No. 16, 146 pages, Free. The latest En- 
cyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets, Mention Sports Afield. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 


New Haven, Conn, 





THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS. 


For Trout and Bass fish- 

ing, no swivels required; 

“they spin so easy.”’ 

Made in ten different styles 

in either Bucktail or Feather 

Fly. For casting and trolling. 

Price for single, 25 cts; tandem, 35 cts. Send for Circular. 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT, . ° Loganspert, Ind. 





Ball-Bearing Oarlocks. 


The ideal locks for hunting, fishing 
and all pleasure boats. Absolutely 
noiseless and frictionless. Prac- 
tically indestructible. [If your deal- 
er does not handle,send $2.25 for sam- 
ple pair, prepaid in U.S., or write for 
descriptive circulars, to 

T. H. GARRETT, Jr., 


Smith Block, Auburn, N. Y. 


Deer and Wolf Hounds. 


Norwegian bear hounds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and cat 
hounds, English bloodhounds. American foxhounds. Send 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 
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SINGLE BARREL 


SHOT GUN 


“The high grade single gun.” 


Simplest ‘“‘take down” gun made. Top snap; 
center hammer; rebounding lock. 12, 16 and 20 
gauges; automatic and non-ejector styles. Your 
dealer can supply or we will sell to you direct. 

Illustrated Catalogue tells about our complete 
line—FREE, 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
Dept. S. A., Worcester, Mass. 








Makers of H, & R. Revolvers. 











Hatchet, 
Hammer, 
Wire Cutter, 
Wire Splicer, 


for Booklet. 
A Quick Seller 


1475 Harvard Street, 


The Sportsman’s Friend 


re The All-Around Tool 


Twelve Tools in One. 


Pincers, 
Alligator Wrench, Hunter’s Knife, 
Leather Punch, 
Cork-screw, 


Will be found indispensable for every Farmer, 
Sportsman and Merchant. Price, $2.50. Send 


Agents wanted 


J. G. BUDDE, 






Nail Claw, 


Can Opener, 
Screw-Driver. 


Write for terms 


CHICAGO, ILL. 










In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.’ 


BRADLEY’S ANTI- For Shotguns, Rifles and Revolvers. They 
RUST ROPES. 


per set for Shotguns; 50c. for Rifles; 25c.for Revolvers. Give gauge and length 
of barrel. Send for circular giving full particulars. 


IS BRADLEY’S SHOTGUN SIGHT Mskes swine shooting. coay 


canpot rust or pit if these ropes are used. 
No more worrying to keep your firearms 
in perfect condition. Sent postpaid. $1.00 


and certain. Scores greatly 


increased at trap and in field. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. Send for circular. 


Address C. L. BRADLEY, Clarksville, Tenn, 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


AL. BUSSELL (formerly of Indiana) is manager 
for McLennan, MeFeely & Co., of Vancouver, 
B. C., one of the largest sporting goods houses 
on the Pacific Coast. He is very popular with 
the trade and one of the best trap shots in British 
Columbia. 

oe /+* * 

ANDREW D. Brown, of Atlantic, Iowa, writes 
us that he has several fine Dachshund puppies 
whose breeding is of the best and which he will 
be ready to ship any time. Mr. Brown also states 
that, of all of the magazines in which he adver- 
tises, Sports AFIELD has brought him the best 
results, 

' * * * 

AMONG the desirable features of Marble’s new 
rear sight, and perhaps the one of most impor- 
tance in the eyes of those who use repeating 
rifles, is the automatie flexible joint which invar- 
iably brings the sight standard back to the ecor- 
rect position when pressed backward by accident 
or design. In consequence it may be used on 
rifles with long firing bolts, and for this purpose 
is considered preferable to a peep sight mounted 
on the receiver, as the aperture is brought closer 
to the eye and the vision is clearer. A sliding but- 
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THE MARBLE FLEXIBLE JOINT/.REAR SIGHT. 





ton locks the sight standard in the folded position 
when desired. The locking sleeve is another decid- 
ed improvement, as it holds the sight immovably 
at the required elevation and is proof against 
the ‘‘monkey business’’ of curious handlers who 
‘*never did see such a funny sight before.’’ All 
riflemen know the kind. The Marble sight has an 
adjustable point-blank screw which permits aceu- 
rate adjustment to the thousandth part of an 
inch. Descriptive circulars may be had of the 
Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich. 
* 7 * 

For all-around usefulness too much in praise 
cannot be given the combination tool manufac- 
tured by J. G. Budde, 1475 Harvard St., 1g0, 
Ills. It differs from other combinations in the 
respect that the twelve implements contained are 
of serviceable size and competent to perform heavy 
work in a satisfactory manner. In appearance, 
when closed, it is a full-sized hatchet with an oval 
steel handle, the latter split longitudinally and the 
two halves hinged together at the head. When 
opened the user has at command, in addition to the 


Chicago 


hatchet and hammer-head, a wire cutter, wire % 
splicer, pincers, pipe (alligator) wrench, leather 


punch, corkscrew, 


nail-puller, can-opener, screw- 
driver, and a strong knife blade of good shape and 7 
The tool is compact and light, 
and will be found handy in the shop and on the 
It may be briefly. de- 7 
scribed as a complete tool chest in one implement, ¥ 


perfect temper. 
farm, as well as in camp. 


* * * 

Writes W. W. Jeffries, of Beloit, Wis.: ‘‘I 
especially liked Doctor Fort’s article in the June 
issue, as he is well posted on rifle shooting. Since 
I was a very small boy—and 1 am now 57 years 
old—I have used many makes of rifles, but his 
article has taught me more than I have learned 
from experience. ’? 

* * + 

Vrici. W. Yates, at present residing at Seattle, 
Wash., has stolen a moment from his sport te 
write as follows: ‘‘Since coming here I have 
spent lots of time yachting, but have also enjoyed 
several good hunts. Fishing is fine, and in some 
of our streams 100 trout may be caught by a sin- 
gle rod in a day. I am thinking of going to 
Alaska before the summer is over and in case;I 
should do so will keep Sports AFIELD in mind.’¥ 

“.¢ * 

VALUABLE dogs are worth caring for in sick- 
ness, but not even in the larger cities is it always 
possible to find a doctor thoroughly qualified to 
treat canine ailments. Consequently breeders and 
owners will do well to learn something of the line 
of remedies compounded and sold by H. Clay 
Glover, 1278 Broadway, New York City—a 
specialist who has given the best years of his life 
to the study of canine diseases and their cure. He 
has instructive literature which will be sent free 
upon request. 

* * * 


AUSTIN ammunition holds its old-time level of 
popularity simply from uniformity of merit. The 
reputation of the old standard black-powder loads 
sufficed to secure an impartial test for the new 
smokeless shells—the ‘‘ Alert,’? ‘‘ Bang ’’ and 
‘« Invincible ’’—and their suecess followed as @ 
logical result. Dealers who handle these shells are 
in a position to judge their popularity and neces- 
sarily carry heavy stocks to meet the demand. 
Catalogues of the Austin loads and general de- 
scriptive matter can be had of the Austin Car- 
tridge Co., Cleveland, O., or J. L. White, General 
Western Manager, 500 Security Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


— ~~ —_——- 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


cannot be more pleasantly or conveniently 
reached than by the Grand Trunk-Lehigh Valley 
Route. Solid through trains; magnificent 
scenery. All trains run via Niagara Falls, 

Descriptive literature sent free on application 
to Advertising Department, Grand Trunk Raik 
way System, 135 Adams St., Chicago, Geo. We 
Vaux, A. G. P. & T. A. 











